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PREFACE TO VOL. II. 

Whatever else I may have to complain of, I 
cannot complain that the first volume of my book 
on The Morals of Suicide has failed to attract 
attention. Not only in England and Scotland 
has it been extensively reviewed, but also in the 
United States, in India and Australia. Apart 
altogether from the very diverse character of these 
reviews, of which I shall speak later on, this 
proves that the importance of the subject is fully 
recognized. So far so good. And I hardly need 
say, that had I not been deeply and even painfully 
impressed with its importance, I should never 
have essayed to write on a subject so naturally 
uninviting. Perhaps there is none which brings 
us into closer touch with the weaknesses, the 
wants, the sin, the misery, and, I may add, the 
misfortunes of mankind than this. We seem in 
considering and investigating it to lay our finger 
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Upon the pulse of the great social body. We feel 
it, so to speak, throbbing beneath our touch ; and 
if, like the physician of bodily ailments, we have 
any powers of diagnosis, we ought to be able to 
gain some insight into the patient's condition, and 
some knowledge of the disease from which he is 
suffering. Truly there is scarcely a malady of 
body, mind, or soul which does not contribute its 
quotum to the death-roll of suicide. And if my 
book has been the means of directing the atten- 
tion of thoughtful philanthropic men and social 
reformers to a subject so grave and important, I 
ought to be thankful, however little fresh light 
my own labours may have thrown around it. 
And I am thankful ; for I cannot but believe that 
others, far wiser and more able than myself, will 
be prompted to come to the rescue, and consider 
what can be done to mitigate or remove those 
causes and social evils of which suicide is at once 
the index and the outcome. 

Reviewers on the staff of journals, which rank 
amongst the highest in the land, in literature, 
science, and philosophy, have given me a thought- 
ful and dispassionate hearing. I do not doubt for 
a moment they are gentlemen fit in every sense 
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for the lofty position they fill, and the arduous and 
responsible duties which, as critics, they have to 
perform. And I desire before going a step further 
to tender them, one and all, my sincere and 
respectful thanks. 

Whatever the nature of their criticisms — and it 
would be absurd to expect they should all agree — 
I do not doubt that those criticisms are the 
expression of genuine conviction. I suppose we 
are all in quest of truth, and honest criticism, even 
though severe, is not a thing to be deprecated, 
because, like the winnowing blast, it separates the 
corn from the chaff. 

And, truly, the critiques which have appeared 
have not only been numerous, but well-nigh as 
varied as numerous. Almost every degree of 
praise and censure is to be found amongst them. 
Indeed, they would afford ample material for a 
study of mental idiosyncrasy, did I care to put 
them to such a purpose ; and I confess it has both 
amused and astonished me to find how the same 
work should have called forth views and opinions 
so widely divergent. By some of my critics I am 
accused of opening the door to too many side 
issues, which seemed to lie outside the legitimate 
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scope of inquiry. And the Church Quarterly re- 
viewer charges me with bringing myself and my 
readers into deep waters. There is some truth, 
perhaps, in both these accusations. In reply, I 
would merely say at this point, that the subject is 
so many-sided, and so intimately bound up with 
various aspects of human life and experience, that 
it is extremely difficult to say what side issues are 
not more or less pertinent to the thorough investi- 
gation of it. For example, the sense of Responsi- 
bility has a very close bearing on suicide. But 
Responsibility involves the consideration of Per- 
sonality, without which it cannot be said to exist. 
Here, then, at once, we are necessarily brought 
into deep water. The worst of it is, that in the 
present volume I cannot promise my readers or 
critics a return to the calmer waters and shallower 
depths of ascertained truth. We shall still be on 
a voyage of discovery. But I ask them not to for- 
sake me, but keeping open " the weather eye " of 
a healthy and impartial criticism, assist in making 
some addition to our stock of human knowledge 
and happiness. I have ventured, I know, to 
handle great subjects and difficult ones, and in so 
doing I have exposed myself to the criticism of 
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men who are probably more conversant with 
them, and better able to deal with them than my- 
self. I humbly apologize for my presumption, and 
whether in some points I am right or my critics, I 
beg them at least to believe that I am actuated 
by one motive only, to promote the welfare of 
humanity. 

The Essay on Personality may be called the 
Argument for a Personal Prius as deduced from, 
or implied in, Christian Theology and Metaphysic. 
And it will be seen from the footnotes to how 
large an extent I have endeavoured to strengthen 
my position by extracts from Professor Ward's 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, in which practically 
the same subject is treated from a somewhat 
different standpoint, but in which the same con- 
clusion is arrived at. 

And now, perhaps, it will be asked. What is the 
end and object to be gained by this dissertation 
on Personality .'' 

The importance of the subject was brought 
home to me by Schopenhauer's dictum of "the 
unassailable right " of a man to destroy himself if 
he chooses. Cui non libet vivere licet mori. And 
certainly, if there be no personality other and 
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higher than his own, I do not see how this right 
can be denied him. My original object, then, was 
to try and deepen the sense of responsibility which 
attaches to life, by a more careful investigation of 
its most probable origin, and the obligations and 
conditions which that origin implies. 

This, as it seemed to me, could not be done 
without an effort to show the connection which 
must ever exist between Metaphysic and Religion 
on the one hand, and between Religion and 
Morality on the other. For Metaphysic is the 
attempt to discover a theory of the Universe ac- 
ceptable to reason and philosophy. And Religion 
is the same theory translated into popular language, 
and clothed in the form and raiment of worship. 
It is truth as an object of reason and intelligence, 
when it becomes the subject of faith and senti- 
ment. And Morality is the product of Religion 
in its practical effect on character and conduct. 
What the metaphysical basis is, such will be 
the Religion which expresses it, and what the 
Religion, such the Morality. But truth is one, 
though many-sided. And the true Religion and 
the true Morality must also be able to justify 
themselves when subjected to the metaphysical 
test. 
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My aim has not been to prove the truth of 
the Christian Religion, but to show that it rests 
upon, and is the expression of, a Metaphysic 
which presents an intelligible and reasonable view 
of the facts and phenomena of the Universe, 
whether material or spiritual, whether mental or 
moral. I have endeavoured to show, however 
imperfectly, that there is a Christian Metaphysic 
as well as a Christian Religion, and that there 
exists between the two a harmony and consistency 
which strengthens both, and affords a strong pre- 
sumption that both are true. Lastly, I have 
sought to prove that Personality is the essential 
principle which underlies them both, which renders 
them both intelligible, and without which neither 
could exist. 

From Personality springs the sense of responsi- 
bility. If Metaphysic expresses itself in religion, 
and religion begets its corresponding morality in 
character and conduct ; so, if the theory of Per- 
sonality as propounded by the Christian system of 
Metaphysic and Religion be true, then my own 
personality at once becomes conditioned by its 
relation to other personalities, and chiefly to that 
Supreme Personality from Whom it springs. I 
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am not an isolated personal unit, coming I know 
not whence, going I know not whither, without 
purpose, without end, the product of blind fortuity. 
I am not free to do what I like with myself. I am 
not an irresponsible agent, and Schopenhauer's 
contention of man's "unassailable right" to destroy 
himself, if he be so minded, becomes in the highest 
degree immoral and untenable. 
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REVIEWS AND FURTHER STATISTICS 



CHAPTER I. 

REVIEW OF PRESS NOTICES AND CRITIQUES. 

Spectator — Christian Advocate — Independent (N. Yorli) — London 
Quarterly Review— Church Review — Western Morning News 
— Literary World — Daily Chronicle — St. James's Gazette — 
New York Times — Review of the Week — Saturday Review — 
Liverpool Daily Post — British Medical Journal — Lancet — 
Medical Press — Indian Church Quarterly Review — Critic (N. 
York) — Globe — Democrat — American Ecclesiastical Review — 
Church Quarterly Review. 

I WISH it to be understood that in this review I 
am not so much concerned about defending myself, 
as in examining the views and statements of my 
critics. My object will be rather to profit by 
criticism than to refute it. I shall consider the 
notices pretty much in the order I have received 
them ; and, I may add, that many of them, being 
little more than a summary of contents, do not 
present much to call forth any remarks. 

The Spectator, January 26, 1901. 
The Reviewer must allow me to thank him 
sincerely for his appreciative and favourable 
VOL. II. B 2 
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critique. I only wish it were better deserved ; 
but if my labours bear fruit in the direction he 
prognosticates, I shall feel to be abundantly re- 
paid. To be told, on so high an authority, that 
my book is " very valuable for the statistical and 
other information that it supplies as to the growth 
of suicide and insanity in the world, and as to the 
relations between them and certain social evils, of 
which the chief is intemperance," is a compliment, 
of which I am, as I ought to be, deeply sensible. 

I have been accused by one of my critics (the 
Lancet) of want of sympathy for those who find 
themselves " cornered in the battle of life." It 
is, therefore, an intense relief to find that, in the 
judgment of others, whose opinion is equally trust- 
worthy and valuable, " the book is so full of faith 
and hope and charity, of wise counsel and tender 
sympathy, that it cannot fail to be of ethical as well 
as of psychological and sociological importance." 

The Christian Advocate and Independent, 
New York City. 

The notices which appeared in these journals 
lay me under a debt of gratitude. My book, I 
am sure, is in many respects far from being " an 
admirable one." On the contrary, I am fully 
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conscious of its many imperfections. But if, 
indeed, it is found to be " stimulating and sugges- 
tive, and containing a great deal of information," 
that is enough for me. And heartily do I re-echo 
the wish of one of my kindly critics, that my words 
of warning and advice " could fall under the eye 
of many who stand at the parting of the ways 
before it is too late." God help thee, my brother ! 
My sympathy and prayers are thine. 

The London Quarterly Review, July, 1900. 

The writer objects to the term " Christian 
Socialism," which he thinks would be better de- 
scribed as " Christian Altruism." But I would 
reply that, though Altruism is one of the leading 
features of Christian Socialism, it does not 
adequately express the objects or the work of 
the Christian Social Union. Even Morselli and 
the Comtists, with Mr. Harrison as their chief 
exponent in this country, are Altruists. But the 
Christian Social Union has its origin in the 
recognition of the Fatherhood of God as revealing 
the Brotherhood of man. And its object is to secure 
the acknowledgment of -Christ as "the ultimate 
authority " in all the manifold relationships and 
activities of social life. I notice with pleasure my 
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critic's admission, that "the remedy, if indirect, 
would undoubtedly be efifective. The universal 
keeping of the golden rule would prevent most 
of the conditions out of which the crime of self- 
murder grows." This is all I contend for. The 
aim of the Union is to leaven every class and 
department of social life and industry with the 
principles and precepts of Christianity. By so 
doing it hopes to ameliorate the conditions of life 
for all classes of the community down to the 
lowest. For, while education renders life more 
attractive to the kvi, and opens out fresh avenues 
of employment to those who can avail themselves 
of it, it seems to do little towards improving the 
conditions of life for the masses. In spite of our 
increasing civilization, the struggle for life is 
perhaps keener than ever, as is shown by the 
increasing death-rate through suicide, 

Mr. W. W. Westcott, while fully admitting that 
there are many proximate causes which result in 
self-destruction, says — 

" I should add that in modern times it is the 
high pressure at which we live, the difficulty of 
obtaining a livelihood, and the forced education 
of the young, which fills our asylums and swells 
our voluntary death-rate." ' 

' Suicide, p. 143. 
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The Church Review. 

The writer refers to the subjects of Physiological 
Psychology, and Betting and Gambling. Each of 
them has, doubtless, an important bearing on 
suicide. A more fitting place for a few further 
remarks on the first will be found in the chapters 
on Personality and Responsibility, but what I 
have to add to my note on Betting and Gambling 
may as well be said now as later on. 

The terrible increase in this habit is one of the 
most distressing features of our modern social life. 
It is thus that some of our judges have alluded 
to it :— 

Mr. justice Grantham says : " Gambling with 
book-makers is the cause of more crime and misery 
than anything else in the land." 

Mr. Justice Wills : " When I first came upon 
the Bench I used to think drink was the most 
fruitful cause of crime, but it is now a question 
whether the unlimited facilities for illegitimate 
speculation . . . are not a more prevalent source 
of mischief and crime even than drink." 

Sir James Vaugltan (Bow Street magistrate) : 
" It is sapping the vitals of the nation." 

In an appeal put forth by the National Anti- 
Gambling League in 1900, urging on Local Govern- 
ment authorities the adoption of the by-law 
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forbidding street-betting, it is stated that this 
pernicious habit is responsible for no less than 
fifty suicides and embezzlements, and thirty bank- 
ruptcies during the past six months in England 
alone. 

At the time I am writing this, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords is sitting for the 
purpose of taking evidence as to the growth of 
betting. Mr. I. Hawke, Secretary of the Anti- 
Gambling League, when called upon to give 
evidence, made some sad and startling disclosures 
as to the increasing prevalence of betting and 
gambling in almost every class of the community, 
from the highest to the lowest. It was spreading 
amongst postal telegraphists and civil and other 
public servants. "In the 5 J years from May, 1896, 
to May, 1901, there had been clearly traceable to 
betting, 80 suicides, 320 embezzlements, and 191 
bankruptcies." More drastic legislation was in 
every way desirable. It is much to be wished 
that, as a result of the present inquiry, a Bill will 
be passed to repress the growth of this great social 
evil, which, as we see so frequently, leads its victims 
to self-destruction. 
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The Western Morning News. 
The writer has very accurately gauged the 
purpose and scope of my book in the following 
passages : — 

"The psychology of the materialistic scientist 
reduces man to an automaton, the psychology of 
'the greater hope' finds in human personality a 
corresponding, but infinitely greater, Personality 
behind the veil of the flesh." 

And again — 

" Indeed, the main value of the treatise lies in 
this solid appreciation of the fact that religion and 
morality must work hand-in-hand with social 
progress, if evils of the nature of suicide are to 
be stamped out." 

The Literary World. 

There is great truth and value in the follow- 
ing remark. Would that we might see it more 
generally exemplified ! — 

" There are, of course, many cases of suicide 
which cannot be remedied, for which, in fact, there 
is no remedy ; but there are many more where a 
little kindness, a little practical help, or a little 
friendly counsel would have tided over what seemed 
a crisis, and showed life again not at all hopeless 
or impossible." 
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The Daily Chronicle. 

I fear there is only too much truth in the 
following remark : — 

" The crime (of suicide) — for such it is reckoned 
by our law — is becoming more frequent, because 
a belief that there is no conscious life beyond is 
also becoming more common, though not perhaps 
among the most thoughtful people." 

My critic finds fault with my quotation from 
" In Memoriam " on the title-page. Let me point 
out that he has failed to grasp my meaning. The 
principle, which is writ so large in Nature, of 
" Life through death," is equally true in the 
department of man's moral and spiritual life. 
Only through the mortification of the lower 
animal passions is the soul set free to soar into 
the higher and purer atmosphere of spiritual light 
and liberty. It is only by victory over self that 
a man can escape those causes and conditions 
which degrade and enslave him ; which rob life 
of its zest and nobility, and lead him to flee from 
the evils which encompass him by the act of self- 
destruction. Surely such a victory as this may 
well be described in Tennyson's beautiful lines — 

" That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 
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Again says my critic — 

" There are quaint, but wholly irrelevant notes 
on Philology." 

If they are irrelevant, then I have nothing 
more to say. But I cannot admit that they are. 
Words are like fossils ; they have a tale to tell. 
And just as the crust of the earth contains the 
record of its past history, so language throws 
light on the origin and progress of human thought. 
Words are more than empty sounds, conventional 
tokens useful for the transfer of ideas, but nothing 
more. If we can read them aright, and get at 
their radical meaning, full often they, too, will 
amply repay the toil : for they will disclose the 
primitive ideas of the things for which they 
stand. And certain it is, that a knowledge of the 
names and terms we use is absolutely necessary 
for accurate thought. I apologize for alluding, 
even in self-defence, to truths so obvious. 

St. James's Gazette. 

Reference is made to the form of verdict 
usually passed by coroners' juries. 

" Mr. Gurnhill is right, we think, when he says 
some good might result, if attempts at suicide 
were more rigorously dealt with by magistrates." 
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The testimony of Mr. W. W. Westcott, Deputy- 
Coroner for Central Middlesex, on this point 
ought to carry weight. 

"I cannot refrain from saying, that both law 
and custom with respect to suicide are in a very 
unsatisfactory and anomalous state. On the one 
hand, self-murder is ranked by the law as a felony, 
one of the worst of crimes ; on the other hand, 
hardly one suicide a year is called a felon. 
Suicide is not in law any proof of the existence 
of insanity, yet no sooner is the suicide quite 
dead, than almost every one cries out that he was 
insane. Again, an attempt at suicide is a mis- 
demeanour punishable by imprisonment, yet a 
person caught in the act and taken before the 
magistrates is generally dismissed from custody, 
not because of insanity, certainly not, because if 
that were the plea he would be sent to an 
asylum, and not set free ; but let the culprit 
presently die from a cause dependent on the 
suicidal injury, and the verdict will be that he 
was insane. Surely such incongruities cannot be 
allowed to exist much longer." ^ 

New York Times. 

The critique which appeared in this journal 
is both appreciative and discriminating, and I 
beg to offer the writer my best thanks. With 

' Suicide, by W. W. Westcott, p. 160. 
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regard to the increase of suicide in the United 
States, I am glad to say that the figures which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune — namely, from 
987 in the year 1885 to 5750 in 1895 — appear to 
be much exaggerated. For more reliable informa- 
tion I now refer my readers to Chap. IL, containing 
further statistics in the United States. 

Review of the Week. 

" The chapters in the book are of somewhat 
unequal merit, and in some cases we should like 
to have seen fuller treatment — e.g. in the dis- 
cussion of Personality. But this in no way impairs 
our verdict that the work is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of sociology, bearing 
evidences of serious thought." 

The subject of Personality is one 'of great im- 
portance in relation to the moral aspect of suicide. 
Moreover, as it is one of considerable complexity, 
a fuller discussion of it will be found in the Essay 
on Personality, which forms the second part of 
this volume. 

The Saturday Review. 

The notice which appeared in this paper can 
neither be called a critique nor a review. Indeed, 
we might almost suppose the writer had accepted 
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a brief in defence of suicide. He is pleased to 
regard my book as to all intents and purposes 
little more than " a sermon ; " and he then goes 
on' to quote evidence showing the want of 
unanimity as to the lawfulness of suicide amongst 
different nations in ancient and modern times. 
I do not suppose any one doubted this ; though 
the statement that suicide was not 'proscribed by 
Greek and Roman philosophy must, I think, 
be accepted with reserve; seeing that Aristotle 
{Ethics, V. chap, xi.) calls it a sin against the 
State, and says that the memory of the suicide 
should be marked by infamy. 

Under the later Roman Empire suicide became 
excessively frequent, and, indeed, quite fashion- 
able. But what was the cause? The luxury 
and sloth which predominated amongst the cul- 
tured classes, and the dictum of the Stoic School, 
" Mori licit cui vivere non placet" 

But are those examples for us to follow ? Are 
Zeno and Epicurus and the rest, " the followers 
of Odin and the Brahmins of the East," to in- 
fluence the conclusions to be drawn from Christian 
Ethics ? 

"Suicide," the writer adds, "was permitted 
by Sir Thomas More in his Utopia, and has 
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been defended by many thinkers in modern 
times." 1 

The following, I presume, is the passage in 
the Utopia to which my critic refers. I quote 
it that my reader may see for himself under 
what circumstances and to what extent Sir 
Thomas More thought self-destruction to be per- 
missible. I do not remember any other passage 
in which he alludes to the subject. 

" The sick (as I said) they see to with great 
affection, and let nothing at all pass concerning 
either physic or good diet, whereby they may be 
restored again to their health. Such as be sick 
of incurable diseases they comfort with sitting by 
them, with talking with them, and, to be short, 
with all manner of helps that may be. But if the 
disease be not only incurable, but also full of 
continual pain and anguish, then the priests and 
the magistrates exhort the man, seeing he is not 
able to do any duty of life, and by overliving 
his own death is noisome and irksome to others, 
and grievous to himself, that he will determine 
with himself no longer to cherish that pestilent 

' It is the custom, I am told, for ladies in Japan to carry about 
with them a stiletto, with which to take their lives, rather than 
suffer dishonour. The Czarowitz, when he visited that country 
some years ago, was attacked by a native policeman. A short 
time after, a young Japanese woman immolated herself on the spot, 
to atone, as she thought, for the national disgrace. Both in China 
and Japan life is held very cheap. 
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and painful disease. And, seeing his life is to 
him but a torment, that he will not be unwilling 
to die, but rather take a good hope to him, and 
either despatch himself out of that painful life, 
as out of a prison or a rack of torment, or else 
suffer himself willingly to be rid out of it by 
others. And in so doing they tell him he shall 
do wisely, seeing by his death he shall lose no 
commodity, but end his pain. And because in 
that act he shall follow the counsel of the priests, 
that is to say, of the interpreters of God's will 
and pleasure, they show him that he shall do like 
a godly and a virtuous man. They that be thus 
persuaded, finish their lives willingly, either with 
hunger, or else die in their sleep without any 
feeling of death. But they cause none such to 
die against his will, nor they use no less diligence 
and attendance about him, believing this to be 
an honourable death. Else he that killeth him- 
self before that the priests and the council have 
allowed the cause of his death, him, as unworthy 
either to be buried or with fire to be consumed, 
tJiey cast unburied into some stinking marsh" ^ 

From this passage my readers will be able to 
judge for themselves how far, and under what 
circumstances. Sir Thomas More justified suicide. 

But who are the many thinkers of modern 
times ? Does my critic refer to Schopenhauer 
and his followers of the Pessimistic School ? If 

' Utopia (The Camelot Series), p. 158. 
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so, he is welcome to their patronage and support. 
Perhaps he had Dr. Donne in mind, who wrote 
Biathanatos in defence of suicide. But this work 
was not published till long after the author's 
death. It is very plain to see that he was far 
from being proud of it. And if he could have 
been consulted, in all probability it would never 
have beeii published at all. 

Liverpool Daily Post. 

" Even the title is challengeable, for it goes 
without saying that suicide has no morals." 

The writer, however, is kind enough to say 
that the book is eminently instructive on this 
saddening subject. 

As to the title, I confess I fail to see much 
difference between " Morals " and " Ethics." 1 The 
distinction, if distinction there be, seems to me 
rather subtle and insignificant than practical and 
real. Of course, by " The Morals of Suicide " I 
mean the moral aspect of suicide. And in this 
sense it certainly is not true " that suicide has no 
morals." 

' " Morals" is derived from Lat. Mos = a manner, or custom ; 
" Ethics" from Gr. eflor, which has the same meaning. 

VOL. II. C 
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British Medical Journal, Lancet, and Medical 
Press. 

I attach great importance to the reviews which 
have appeared in these three journals, and, as an 
expression of the opinion of the medical faculty, 
they demand the utmost respect. The ministers 
of Christ and medical men should surely regard 
themselves as fellow-workers in the cause of 
humanity. The welfare of mankind and the heal- 
ing of their diseases are the objects which they 
both have in common. It is true that they are 
not working in exactly the same department of 
human nature. In the one case the bodies, in 
the other the souls of men are, broadly speaking, 
the objects of regard ; nor are the medicines 
or the methods in each case the same. But it 
should never be forgotten that the two depart- 
ments frequently overlap ; that man is a unity 
combining two elements, body and soul, flesh 
and spirit ; that these are mutually dependent, 
and that the health and welfare of the one 
cannot long be maintained if those of the other 
are neglected. The same conclusion is to be 
drawn from the example and teaching of Him 
Whom we ministers of religion call the Great 
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Physician. It was not only the diseases of the 
souls of men that excited his sympathy, but 
every form of human suffering. The foul leper, 
the devil-driven epileptic, the lame, the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb appealed to His com- 
passion and received His gifts of healing. 

For these reasons I felt deeply interested to 
know what the medical journals would say about 
my book. 

The British Medical Journal says — 

" We should welcome any suggestions to abate 
the evil of suicide. But we do not think that 
Mr. Gurnhill's suggestions are of practical use." 

Did my critic expect me to discover a specific 
remedy for suicide ? He knows, as well as I do, 
that none such exists. But, if my suggestions 
are worthless, has he any others to offer ? Appa- 
rently not. What, then, are my suggestions ? 
They resolve themselves into this : that, having 
ascertained some of the more general and per- 
sistent causes of suicide, we should attack those 
causes. Thus, for example, it is proved beyond 
a doubt that a large percentage of cases is 
directly due to drink, another large percentage 
to betting and gambling, and so on. Is, then, my 
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suggestion that we might reduce the number of 
suicides by reducing the amount of drinking, 
betting and gambling, and similar vices " of no 
practical use " ? Let my reader decide for himself. 
Dr. Magnus Huss, in his standard work on 
Chronic Alcoholism, stated — 

"that the suicidal impulse is a more frequent 
accompaniment of the melancholia of drunkards 
than of melancholia from other causes, and, 
further, that amongst the uneducated classes 
suicide frequently follows on the disordered 
emotional tone, which sooner or later results 
from the abuse of alcoholic liquors." 

Again, Dr. W. C. Sullivan, Deputy Medical 
Officer of H.M. Prison, Pentonville, in an article 
on " The Relation of Alcoholism to Suicide," after 
referring to the Registrar-General's Returns, as 
showing the close connection between a high 
rate of alcoholism and a corresponding frequency 
of suicide, points out that the explanation is to 
be found in the visceral and organic depression, 
and consequent melancholic tendency resulting 
from alcoholism, which are powerless to overcome 
suicidal impulses arising during intoxication, 
whereas in healthy subjects such impulses speedily 
vanish and come to nought. 
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The Lancet. 

This review is a curious mixture of praise and 
blame. The reviewer asks why should suicides be 
amenable to any arguments ? Especially as " I 
excuse myself from dealing with the arguments 
of Pliny, Seneca, and others, who have expressed 
approval of suicide under certain conditions." 

In reply, I would venture to remind my critic, 
that I stated plainly I approached the subject 
from the standpoint of the Christian Socialist ; 
and, consequently, that I never undertook to 
collate and compare the views and arguments set 
forth by ancient Greek and Latin writers. But 
I am not afraid to meet my critic on his own 
ground. He quotes Pliny the Elder, and Seneca, 
and others, who have expressed approval of 
suicide. I could quote Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
^schines, Virgil, and Pliny the Younger, all of 
whom denied its permissibility and strongly con- 
demned it. 

Again, I am accused of "a great want of 
thoroughness," because " from cover to cover there 
is not a word about that awful problem — the 
duty that sometimes corners the true Christian and 
good citizen — of laying down his life." "The 
tragedy, the problem, the unselfish dread of 
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becoming burthensome, or of cankering a young 
life with the infirmity of an old one — these 
things do not exist for the author, who can 
speak of suicide only with horror as ' this deadly 
sin.' " But surely the argument for suicide, 
which is suggested in these words is one which 
would equally justify the custom, which we are 
told prevails amongst some of the Indian tribes 
— of tomahawking their aged parents when they 
become useless and burthensome. I confess I 
dare not espouse such an argument, for I do 
not know where it would lead me. And yet 
I should be truly sorry if my critic were to 
think me wanting in sympathy for those unhappy 
beings who find themselves "cornered" in "the 
battle of life." God forgive me, if I were ; for 
I know full well how truly awful and tragic is 
the dilemma in which they sometimes find them- 
selves placed. 

But, if the laying down of our lives for the sake 
and the good of others is to be called suicide, 
then Jesus Himself was not only a suicide, but 
He bade all His disciples follow His example. 
" He laid down His life for us, and we ought to 
lay down own lives for the brethren." ^ This is 
' I John ii. i6. 
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quite true ; nevertheless, we must not complicate 
the question by the confusion of ideas. I grieve 
that my critic should have so far misunderstood 
me ; but, seeing that he has, I do not wonder he 
concludes his critique as he does. For myself 
I would only say, that my motive has been more 
than he imagines ; more than to provide dissuasive 
arguments for those comparatively few persons 
who, contemplating self-destruction, are yet open 
to the voice of reason and religion ; more than 
to save a few hundreds or thousands from a 
suicide's grave. Rather has it been to represent 
suicide as the symptom and index of those fester- 
ing sores, moral and social, which afflict humanity, 
and that with a view to their healing. 

The Medical Press. 

This review is thoughtful and appreciative, but 
by no means eulogistic. It is gratifying, however, 
to find that the writer thinks my book, in spite 
of its many defects, of which no one is more 
conscious than its author, " deserving of intelligent 
perusal." I do not ask for more. 

With regard to " a functional relation existing 
between every act of thinking, willing, or feeling 
on the one side, and some molecular change in 
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the body (the brain) on the other side," my 
critic will find some further remarks in the essay 
on " Personality." This, I hope, he will also do 
me the honour to criticize. 

" In this work," he says, " the preacher is much 
in evidence." It is not my wish either to preach, 
or sermonize, except in the proper place. But 
I do hold, and firmly hold, that religion and the 
religious instincts of man are facts which must 
be faced and treated, like any other facts, in a 
scientific manner. If they be real they must 
justify their reality as part of the great body of 
philosophic and metaphysical truth. 

The Indian Church Quarterly Review, April, 1901. 

I beg to thank the reviewer for his kind 
commendation of my book. His remarks about 
the neglect of Moral Theology in the English 
Church are, I fear, only too true. 

" If the English Church ever really took serious 
notice of the evils which are preying upon the 
lives of the inhabitants of her great towns, and 
perhaps even to a greater degree of the villages, 
she would insist on her candidates for Holy 
Orders acquiring some considerable knowledge 
of the principles of Moral Theology." 
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TJie Critic (New York City). 

This notice is brief and almost amusing. And 
yet, withal, there is a spice of truth about the 
writer's suggested remedy. 

" The folly of suicide needs to be insisted upon 
in these days, rather than its possible sinfulness. 
In five cases out of six a good dinner will do 
more to ward off self-destruction than a barrel 
full of sermons and texts." 

Similarly Mr. W. W. Westcott, in his chapter 
on the prevention of suicide, says — 

" Suicidal patients require most watching early 
in the morning: a good lunch often dispels the 
tendency /<3r the day!' ^ 

There is no doubt that a great number of 
persons are annually driven to suicide through 
want and destitution. But how is the good 
lunch or dinner to be brought within their reach } 
Here is the great problem for Christian socialists 
and philanthropists to solve. 

But the same writer, whose practical acquaint- 
ance as a coroner with the subject of suicide 
renders his testimony deserving of special respect, 
though he does not prescribe " a barrel full of 

' Suicide, p. 170. 
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sermons and texts," speaks out very clearly on 
the value of religion as a preventive. His words 
are worth quoting. 

" The cultivation of a religious conviction of 
the sanctity of life and the sin of a self-inflicted 
death is a more certain hindrance to suicide 
(than education). Persons who are unable to 
obtain this mental conviction, are, I believe, more 
prone to take their lives in time of trouble ; and 
beyond good advice, and the care of their friends, 
I do not know that any means exist to restrain 
them." 1 

Globe Democrat (St. Louis, M.C.). 

The following extract is worth notice : — 

" If ministers can help in the matter by sermons, 
prayers or treatises, very well ; but the main relief 
is in wholesome life and robust health. Good 
morals promote all this, and so indirectly touch 
the main question." 

American Ecclesiastical Review. 

The notice which appeared in this Review is 
one of the most thoughtful and discriminating of 
any I have seen ; and I beg to thank the writer 
for his candid, even though severe criticism. 

' Suicide, p. 172. 
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There are, however, two or three points which I 
cannot pass over in silence. 

1. He considers my definition of personality as 
very inadequate, and is of opinion that no more 
adequate definition has ever been formulated than 
that of Boethius, " Persona est naturae rationalis 
individua substantia." As, however, my readers 
will find the subject of Personality discussed 
at some length in the essay which forms the 
second part of this volume, I will only point 
out in this place that my definition of Personality 
was framed to express the fundamental idea, 
latent in the etymology of the word persona, as 
denoting first a mask, and secondly the actor 
who speaks through, or behind, the mask. 

2. But the next point of criticism demands a 
more careful consideration. The wastage of 
philanthropic effort through want of union and 
co-operation amongst Christians led me to 
consider the causes of division leading to a loss 
of the moral and spiritual power which ought 
to be available for the amelioration of the social, 
moral, and religious condition of mankind. 

Amongst these causes, I pointed out, was the 
lack of obedience to the rules and precepts of 
Christ Himself. And as a striking instance of 
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this disobedience I quoted the action of the 
Roman Church in withholding the cup from the 
laity, and so delivering a mutilated sacrament to 
the people. The charge, I admit, is a very grave 
one, and I cannot wonder it has seriously disturbed 
the mind of my Roman Catholic critics. But the 
question is, can it be substantiated t For, if not, 
I am bound to withdraw it. 

My critic accuses me, in the first place, of being 
untrue to the first principles of my own position, 
and he then goes on to say — 

"If Christ, the God-Man, commissioned His 
apostles (and their lawful successors) to teach 
men all things whatsoever He had commanded 
them, and if He promised to be with them in 
their appointed official duty unto the end of 
time, so that the powers of hell should never 
prevail against the teaching organism He had 
constituted, either He, the God-Man, was un- 
faithful to His promise, or else the organism, 
which traces its origin historically back to Him, 
could not be permitted by Him to 'make void 
the Word of God,' and 'to proffer to the thirsty 
souls of men a mutilated sacrament' " 

But the writer does not seem to see that in 
this passage he is giving himself and his case 
away completely. What did Christ commission 
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His apostles to do ? To teach men to observe 
all things whatsoever He had commanded them.^ 
Has the Roman Church done this? "Drink ye 
all of this," said Christ. " No," says the Roman 
Church, "you must not do so. I will absolve 
you from your obedience to Christ. It is quite 
sufficient for you to receive the Sacrament in one 
kind." 

Doubtless Christ did promise His Presence with 
His apostles and their successors. But He attached 
a condition to His promise — that of "teaching men 
to observe all things He had commanded them " — 
and this condition the Roman Church has failed 
to fulfil, not only by omission, but also by addition ; 
not only by withholding the Cup and so proffering 
a mutilated Sacrament to the people, but also 
by setting up a system of mediation ^ for which 

' St. Matt, xxviii. 20. 

' As an illustration of the length to which the Church of Rome 
has gone and is prepared to go, I quote the following extract from 
the late Dean Church's Article on ' Our Irenicon,' republished in 
vol. i. p. 352 of his Occasional Papers : — 

"From the single consideration of what was fitting and 'con- 
gruous ' to the Mother of our Lord, a whole system has grown up, 
and expanded to proportions which, to those who were not under 
its influence, appear simply inconceivable and incredible. Inference 
has been piled upon inference, deduction has been drawn out from 
deduction, each grovfing more astounding than its predecessor. . . . 
The only way of describing what it all results in is by saying, that 
what the general sense of Christians has considered for centuries to 
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there is not a vestige of authority in the words, 
the teaching, or the commandments of Christ. 

Let us see what is the history of this strange 
infraction of Christ's express command. 

In the Catholic Dictionary we read : " Down 
to the Middle Ages the faithful usually received 
the Eucharist under both kinds." Two Popes 
(Leo I., 440, and Gelasius, 490) specially con- 
demned the Manichajans for withholding the Cup, 
and commanded them to. be expelled from the 
fellowship of saints. The practice was condemned 
by the Council of Clermont (1095) and by Pope 
Paschal II. (11 18) as "a human and novel institu- 
tion, a departure from what Christ the Master 
ordained and did." ^ Then came the Council of 
Constance positively forbidding Communion in 

be the special and incommunicable prerogatives of the Saviour of 
mankind are now claimed, sometimes with something that marks 
superiority, for his mother. . . . When she is proved in deliberate 
dogmatic language, duly guarded by appropriate distinctions, to be 
what she is frequently called, our 'co-redemptress,' it might be 
thought that the zeal of her devotees had reached its limit, but 
they have advanced one step further, and laid down that she, too, 
is present and is received in the Eucharist ; they have not only 
maintained her co-presence, but defined the manner of her presence " 

(PP- 353. 354)- 

' Dearden's Modern Romanism Examined, p. i68. See also 
Pelliccia's Polity of the Christian Church, who admits that it 
was not until after the thirteenth century that the custom of 
receiving the Cup at the Holy Communion began gradually to 
fall into disuse in the Western Church, p. 453. 
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both kinds to the laity ; and lastly, the Council 
of Trent confirming the decision of Constance 
and pronouncing its anathema against those poor 
souls who would fain keep the commandments 
of Jesus.^ 

What an extraordinary history ! One Council 
reverses the decrees of a former one. One Pope 
sanctions what previous Popes had condemned 
as disloyalty to Christ. Yet all are infallible ! 
And, as though the cjimax of inconsistency had 
not been reached, the last Pope (Pius IV.) and 
the last Council (Trent) presume to revise the 
very ordinance of the Founder Himself, and for- 
bid obedience to one of His most imperative 
commands ! Only on one plea can such action 
be justified— the plea and claim of possessing a 
wisdom and authority superior to that of the 
Founder of Christianity Himself Does my critic 
make this claim on behalf of the Roman Church .' 
If he does, I have not another word to say. If 
he does not, then what escape is there from the 
charge that the Roman Church, in adding to, 
and subtracting from, the teaching of Christ, has 
" made void the Word of God," and proffered to 
the thirsty souls of men a mutilated Sacrament ? 
■ Council of Trent, Art. XVII. and XVIII. 
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But even this, sad as it is, is perhaps not the 
saddest feature in the case. Rome stands com- 
mitted to her errors. By the decree of Papal 
Infallibility she has crystallized and stereotyped 
them upon her. They have become not merely 
accretional, but organic. And this is a matter 
for profound regret, because it renders the hope 
of reunion remote indeed. 

And because I have pointed out this instance 
of disobedience to the teaching and precepts of 
Christ, as a cause of disunion amongst His 
followers, entailing a loss of moral and spiritual 
force, I am no Catholic. Truly I do call and 
consider myself a Catholic, in the sense of holding 
all the Articles of the Catholic Faith. At the 
same time I humbly hope I shall never cease 
to be a Protestant in the sense of protesting 
against the unwarranted and unscriptural additions 
which the Church of Rome has made to that 
Faith. I confess I do not see how I can withdraw 
my charge. 

My critic has coupled his review of my book 
with that of another, The Bible and its Interpreter ; 
And he adds — 

" In the position established in the latter work 
lies the only hope for the unity of faith and 
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loyalty of obedience for which Mr. Gurnhill pleads, 
and in which alone is there healing for the 
individual and the nations." 



Now, I have been at the trouble to procure this 
work. It is written by the Rev. P. H. Casey, S.J., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in Woodstock 
College, and appears with the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. The main object 
of it is to prove that the Roman Church, being 
infallible, is the true interpreter of Holy Scripture. 
Nay, more than this, " Churches that cannot 
claim infallibility — and what Protestant Church 
or Churches dare claim it ? — are not a part of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church; they lie outside 
it ; they are cut away from it." ^ 

And so, forsooth, the Church which has not 
scrupled to read a " not " into one of our Lord's 
most imperative commands ; which has invented 
and still maintains a system of mediation for 
which not a shred of evidence is to be found in 
Holy Scripture ; which presumes to declare all 
Churches which cannot claim infallibility to be 
no part of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
to lie outside it, and to be cut away from it ; this 

' The Bible audits Interpreter, pp. 90, 91. 
VOL. II. D 
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Church is to be for Christendom the infallible 
interpreter of the Bible ! Comment is needless. 

The Church Quarterly Review. 

The writer is disposed to find fault with me 
because I have attached " too expansive a sense " to 
the title of my book. He has read it " not exactly 
perceiving why one chapter precedes another, 
doubting now and then whereunto this discursive 
treatment will grow, realizing with some alarm 
that the author has brought himself and us into 
deep water." He has been unable to solve the 
enigma of "the symbolical device on the cover." 
He does not see the least connection between " the 
lines from Tennyson" quoted on the title-page 
and the subject in hand. I am truly sorry for 
having so grievously perplexed him. But, then, 
we cannot swim in a duck-pond, and if we wish to 
catch anything bigger than minnows we must not 
be afraid sometimes " to launch out into the deep." 
But to be serious, my critic must pardon me if I 
say, with all respect, that he appears unable to 
take in that aspect of the subject which to me 
seems its most important and significant one — its 
aspect as a symptom and index of those many 
and various evils which afflict the social body, 
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and which are the active causes leading to self- 
destruction. .To deal with these causes, even in 
a cursory manner, must, I hardly need point out, 
involve from time to time " frequent enlargements 
of scope." 

My critic finds fault with me again for what I 
have said about the action of the State with 
reference to religious teaching in English Board 
Schools, I regret that I should have expressed 
myself in terms which are not formally and 
literally true. What I meant was that the 
ministers of the various religious denominations 
have no locus standi, no recognized right to enter 
a Board School and impart religious instruction. 
Boards of managers, I know, can do almost what 
they like in the matter ; but, as a general rule, 
ministers of religion are not asked, and therefore 
cannot teach. In saying this, I am speaking from 
my own experience. 

Before taking leave of my critics, which I do 
with sincere respect and gratitude, I cannot 
refrain from expressing a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, that so few of them, especially those 
representing the more distinctive Protestant forms 
of Christianity, have examined my suggestions as 
to the basis of the reunion of Christendom. What 
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worthier object, I ask, could Christians set before 
them for attainment during the century on which 
we have so recently entered, than the reconcilia- 
tion of their differences, that so with one heart 
and one mind they might co-operate in the work 
of their common Lord ? Great are the powers of 
evil for the destruction of mankind ; but great 
also are the powers of Christ's Church if only 
they be concentrated and applied. 



CHAPTER II. 

FURTHER STATISTICS OF SUICIDE. 

I. In England and Wales. 
II. In the United States. 

I. — England and Wales. 

From the Registrar-General's Report for 1900 
it appears that the number of actual suicides 
in England and Wales during 1900 exceeded 
those of 1899 by 52 — namely, of males, 45 ; 
females, 7. 

The following table gives the total number 
of suicides, male and female, for the years 1890 
and 1900, together with the approximate rate 
per 100,000 of the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales, and the increase during the 
decade : — 
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TABLE I. 



I. 


2. 


3- 


4- 


5- 


Year 


Number of Suicides. 


Rate per 100,000 of 

Population, Males and 

Females. 




Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


1890 
1900 


2205 
2896 


til 


570 
730 


77 
92 


Increase during'l 
decade / 


691 


531 


160 


I"S 


Average annuaH 
increase / 


69 '1 


53'i 


16 


0-15 



N.B. — I have given in column 5 the rate per 100,000 of popula- 
tion, for the purpose of comparison with a corresponding table, IV., 
for the United States of America on page 53. 

In the volume of Criminal Statistics of England 
and Wales for 1899, we are informed that within 
the last forty years actual suicide has increased 
no less than 115 per cent; and attempts to 
commit suicide, which have become known to the 
police, have increased more than loco per cent, 
in the same period. And even these figures are 
far from exhaustive, since many cases both of 
suicide and attempted suicide occur which never 
come within the cognizance of the law. 

" The formidable growth of self-murder," says 
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Mr. W. D. Morrison, in his article on the above 
statistics/ " within the last half-century, and its 
persistent increase within the last few years, is a 
very sinister social phenomenon." 

And he adds — 

" Most writers who have devoted attention to 
this sad subject are of opinion that its alarming 
growth among modern communities is as much 
due to moral as to economic causes. The im- 
mense increase of material wealth in the nineteenth 
century has been accompanied by a tragic increase 
of moral misery. This is no doubt to be attributed, 
in part at least, to the decay of faith, and the 
growth of pessimism. . , . One thing, at least, is 
plain. Men are more than ever in need of the 
inspiring powers of hope and consolation. To 
supply this great need is the imperative mission of 
the Church." 

Since the issue of my former volume I have 
carefully collected all cases of suicide and at- 
tempted suicide that have met my eye in the daily 
newspapers, in order that I might judge for 
myself as to their nature and, as far as possible, 
their determining cause. These cases I have 
analyzed and classified, and I now offer a few 
remarks such as can hardly fail to be suggested. 

' TAe Guardian, August 21, 1901, p. 1 131. 
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Observations. 

1. In looking over my analysis I observe two 
features, which stand out with a lurid significant 
prominence. First, the large proportion of cases 
in which suicide treads on the heels of crime. 
First comes crime, very frequently the violent 
assault ending in murder, and then, to escape the 
consequences of crime, self-destruction. 

2. The second feature is the entire absence of 
all sense of responsibility in the great bulk of the 
cases. The restraining influence of religion and 
morality seems to be growing less and less. This 
is what Mr. Morrison calls "the doctrine of 
faith " and " the growth of pessimism." It is 
the spirit which says, " I dread the pains and 
penalties of sin in this life, the punishment 
which man's law can inflict ; but as for any other 
punishment in another life, or any responsibility 
to a higher tribunal than that of man, I neither 
know nor care anything about it." 

But have we any right to be surprised ? Are 
not such sentiments as these the legitimate pro- 
duct of the factors which are at work in our 
modern civilization ? A scientific Monism is seek- 
ing to monopolize the whole field of philosophy; 
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the worship of humanity to supplant the worship 
of God ; and a secular socialism to represent the 
highest aims and interests of mankind. What 
wonder, when men are taught to regard death as 
annihilation, it ceases to awaken either hope or 
fear ; and that, when their circumstances appear 
desperate, they prefer to slip the cable, rather 
than try to ride out the storm ! 

Causes connected with the Amatory Passion — 
Disappointment, Jealousy. 

3. The number of suicides which are due to 
the miscarriage in some form of the amatory 
passion — to misplaced, illicit, or disappointed 
affection, forms another significant feature in the 
analysis of cases. 

The only preventive in such cases as these 
would seem to be the exercise of greater care and 
deliberation on the part of young men and women 
before contracting engagements, and a truer per- 
ception of the sanctity of the affections when they 
have done so. But the practical difficulty in the 
way of applying such a remedy as this is only too 
obvious. 
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Methods of Self-destruction. 

4. The extreme variety of the means or instru- 
ments employed for self-destruction calls for one 
or two remarks. The most extraordinary method 
which I have come across was that adopted by an 
inmate of the Connaught Hospital, who tried to 
choke himself by swallowing a tablespoon. Strange 
to say, although the man swallowed his food with 
diflSculty, and was strange in his manner, and 
though the doctors suspected some obstruction, 
they only discovered the spoon wedged in his 
throat at 'Cos. post-mortem examination. 

Abuse of the Revolver. 

5. It is impossible to study the annals of 
suicide as recorded in the daily newspapers with- 
out observing how frequently the revolver is chosen 
as the instrument of death. And the question 
arises whether some steps ought not to be taken 
to stop the fatal facility with which these weapons 
of destruction are procurable. Murder followed 
by suicide is becoming increasingly common. 
And one great reason, I feel assured, is because 
for a few shillings any man can provide himself 
with the means for the swift execution of both. 
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If the State interferes with the sale of poisonous 
drugs, why should it not also interfere in the 
matter of revolvers, which are equally dangerous 
and deadly ? In the Hampstead shooting case 
{^Standard, January 19, 1902), the jury desired the 
coroner to add a rider to their verdict, calling the 
attention of the Home Secretary to the indis- 
criminate sale of revolvers to those having no 
licence to carry firearms. It certainly seems 
probable that a law prohibiting the sale of 
revolvers except to persons who produce such a 
licence would tend to lessen the number of both 
murders and suicides. To afford facilities for the 
commission of a crime is next door to a temptation 
to commit it. 

The Verdicts of Coroners^ Juries. 

6. I have already referred to this subject in 
my first volume (p. 206), and I need not repeat 
the remarks I then made. The usual form of 
verdict still given is that of " Suicide during tem- 
porary insanity." And in many cases this verdict 
is no doubt true so far — but only so far — as 
it means that the mental balance has been 
disturbed, and the mind become unhinged, and 
in that sense deranged. But this loss of balance 
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and equanimity, this derangement, as in the case 
of the bodily functions, is due to assignable causes. 
It is due to the neglect of the rules of 

Mental Hygiene. 

7. Unwholesome diet, insanitary habits and 
dwellings, derange the bodily functions. There- 
fore, wise men are very careful to avoid them. 
But because the mind and mental faculties are 
invisible and intangible we are apt to ignore 
them, and neglect those precautions which are 
necessary to preserve them in health. There is a 
science of mental as well as bodily hygiene, and 
the importance of attending to both was fully 
recognized by the ancient moralist, Orandmn est 
nobis ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

Our reserve of mental and nervous energy is 
limited, and when the strain is put upon it, either 
through excess of work, or intemperance, or worry, 
or excitement, exceeds those limits, it stands to 
reason that the mental equilibrium is disturbed. 
The mind gives way, and that nervous collapse 
ensues which so frequently ends in suicide. 

But it may be asked, is it possible in this work- 
a-day world — in this life which for many is one 
of rough-and-tumble, where the weakest must go 
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to the wall — to avoid this mental strain and 
consequent nervous exhaustion ? No doubt in 
many cases it is not ; but it is equally true that 
in many cases it is, if proper precautions be 
taken. 

What I mean is this : if through the inordinate 
love of money, and the haste to become rich, 
men resort to illegitimate methods of obtaining 
it, such as betting, gambling, speculation, and 
fraud ; if, through the unbridled love of pleasure 
and excitement they give the rein to lust or 
illicit affection ; or if, through want of proper 
care and observation, they overtax their mental 
powers, — is it to be wondered at, that such courses 
should end at last in nervous collapse, or a frenzied 
state of mind, which may be termed "temporary 
insanity," and in which the unhappy sufferer is 
no longer wholly accountable for his actions ? 

Doubtless, if all men could be induced to live 
according to laws of mental hygiene, and avoid 
those habits and pursuits which are almost sure 
to disturb the mental balance and deaden the 
moral sensibility, we should hear far less of 
suicide than we do. But, again, the remedy or 
preventive is very difficult of application ; and 
especially so in the cases of those who need it 
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most The work is one, I believe, which only 
the teachers of the Christian religion and morality- 
can attempt with any prospect of success. Educa- 
tion will not do it. Civilization only intensifies 
the evil. Sociology, like the gardener's rake, 
may remove some of the rubbish and smooth 
some of the roughness which deface the surface 
of society,^ but it does not probe the mischief 
to its root. To do this we need something that 
will impress men with the sanctity and responsi- 
bility of their lives, and show them, at the same 
time, what is best worth living for. 



,i^ ^ i/" ^''' Child Suicide. 
8. The increase of suicide amongst children 
is much to be deplor^. In the Registrar- 
General's Report for 1899 we find that out of 
a total of 2 12 1 suicides of persons of all ages, 
67, or about three per cent., were under the age 
of twenty, namely, between five and ten years, 
I ; ten and fifteen, 6 ; fifteen and twenty, 60. 
But out of the first hundred of my collected 

' For example, intemperance, betting, and gambling, over- 
crowded dwellings, poverty, and want of work, are amongst the 
chief causes of suicide ; and to effect reforms and remove defects 
with regard to these things falls within the proper scope of 
Christian Socialism, 
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cases of suicide or attempted suicide I find no 
less than 6 were those of children . between the 
ages of eight and sixteen. I do not say it would 
be safe to assume that these figures correctly 
represent the average percentage of child suicide 
in the present day, but I do think they show 
that the percentage is on the increase. 

It will be interesting, I know, to some of my 
readers to learn the nature of the causes which 
were operative in these deplorable cases. 

No. 2 is the case of a boy, aged seven, who 
ran away from school, and, rather than return, 
drowned himself. 

No. 29. — Girl, age not stated. This was clearly 
a case of over-wrought religious emotion, amount- 
ing to mania. 

No. 31. — Boy, aged eight, at school, who, in 
a fit of passion at being punished and sent to 
bed, hanged himself. 

No. 53. — Girl, aged fourteen. Cause: ill-treat- 
ment by step-mother ; three previous attempts. 

No. 90A. — Boy in service, who destroyed him- 
self in a fit of passion at being told to clean 
some boots. 

No. 80. — Boy at public school, aged 16. 
" Thoroughly tired of school-life." 
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I will not comment on these cases, for they 
point their own moral ; but they concur in 
teaching one plain lesson, which is, the need for 
greater care and consideration on the part of 
those who are entrusted with the training and 
education of the young. The opening faculties 
of the mind, as of the body, may be easily 
over-taxed, with consequences which cannot be 
foreseen. Gentleness coupled with firmness should 
be the invariable rule. 

Extraordinary Cases. 

g. There are a few cases in my collection 
which, owing to their exceptional character, call 
for a few words of comment. 

Acute mental distress is frequently the pre- 
cursor and cause of suicide. But it is astonishing 
from what comparatively insignificant causes the 
distress sometimes arises. 

No. io8b is the case of a man who was so 
overwhelmed with grief at the loss of a pony to 
which he had become greatly attached, that he 
drowned himself, saying he had nothing left to 
live for. In another case, a young man hanged 
himself rather than submit to vaccination. Such 
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examples show how easily the mental equilibrium 
is disturbed in some cases. 

If there is one word that may be said in extenu- 
ation of the crime of self-destruction, it is that the 
suicide may sometimes by his very act emphasize 
and call attention to some abuse or festering sore 
in the social body, and so help to secure its re- 
moval or remedy. Such, I think, are the two 
cases following : — 

No. 64. — This is the case of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, who for eighteen years 
had been the incumbent of a living with a princely 
income of .^80. Finding himself unable to struggle 
any longer against his increasing poverty, he asked 
to be allowed to resign, and had even gained 
permission to enter a charitable institution ; but 
even this escape from his troubles was denied 
him. In a letter sent to a friend shortly before 
his death, he wrote — 

" The Bishop seems not to be disposed to accept 
my resignation, as I should never be able to pay 
the dilapidations {£i(X>). ... I shall have to make 
myself a bankrupt, and afterwards apply to the 
guardians for admission to the Union-House — a 
terrible and shocking termination of my life." 

If his case excites our deepest sympathy and 
VOL. 11. E 
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compassion, we may at least hope that the 
reproach it contains for the richest Church in 
Christendom will not pass by unheeded.^ You 
Churchmen and Churchwomen, rolling in all the 
luxury of untold wealth, think of that poor priest 
and pastor of your own Church, rising from his 
sleepless couch one bitter winter morning, driven 
by poverty and distress to end his miserable 
existence in a horse-pond ! 

The next case (No. i8i) may truly be termed 
a tragedy of old age ; but, alas ! only the type of 
a numerous class. 

A poor old man, aged 80, bearing an excellent 
character, is reduced to a state bordering on 
starvation because he cannot find work, and the 
miserable dole of is. 6d. from the guardians is 
quite insufficient to enable him to support his old 
wife and keep his home together, so in a fit of 
utter despair he tries to destroy himself with a 
table-knife. It is easy to say that his proper 
course was to go into the workhouse, but we 
must at least admire the old man's love of free- 
dom and independence, and wonder that our 

' The number of benefices in the Church of England is about 
14,000. Of these, 4704 are worth between £100 and ;^200 per 
annum ; and about 1500 are less than ;^ioo. 
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boasted civilization should have no alternatives 
to offer to the industrious and deserving poor 
in the evening of their days but starvation or 
the workhouse. 

II. — The United States. 

The truth of the statement made by the Chicago 
Tribune, that the number of suicides had increased 
in the United States from 978 in 1885 to 5750 in 
1 89s, at the rate of 500 a year, has been much 
canvassed. I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
obtain some trustworthy information on this point, 
and the results I now lay before my readers. 

For this information I am indebted to the kind- 
ness and courtesy of Mr. Commissioner Wright of 
the Labour Department, Washington, and also to 
Dr. I. S. Billings, Director-in-Charge of the Con- 
solidated Libraries, New York, 

I must premise, however, that vital statistics are 
not collected and recorded in the United States as 
they are in England and Wales. There is, in fact, 
no publication answering to the Annual Reports of 
the Registrar-General in England. 

Roughly speaking, the whole country is divided 
into two parts, the Registration Area and the Non- 
registration Area ; and it is very important to 
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bear this in mind in seeking to make comparisons 
or draw conclusions from the statistics published. 

The Registration Area, as we can readily under- 
stand, is being enlarged year by year. Between 
1890 and 1900 it has increased by almost 50 per 
cent., and now comprehends nearly 29,000,000 of 
population. The Registration Area now appears to 
comprise all the more important states, with the 
exception of Delaware, Maine, and Michigan, and 
153 cities of 8000 or more population in other 
states.^ 

In consequence of the insufficiency of data from 
the Non-registration Area, the death-rates and ratios 
for the census of 1900 are based only on the returns 
from the Registration Area, and in endeavouring 
to ascertain the truth as to the annual increase of 
suicide we shall follow the same rule. 



TABLE II.— Showing the Increase in the Population of 
THE United States. 





1S90. 


1900. 


Registration Area 

Non-registration Area 


19.659.440 
43,288,274 


28,807,269 
47,278,525 


Total population 


62,947,714 


76,085,794 


Increase during the decade = 13,138,080. 



See Census Bulletin of August 20, 1901, p. 
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TABLE III.— Showing Suicides recorded throughout the 
Whole of the United States, with Proportion due 
TO this Cause in 100,000 Deaths from all Causes in 
1890 AND 1900. 



Year. 


Total. 


Proportion. 


1890 
1900 


3932 
5498 


467 
529 


Increase during decade 


1566 


62 


Average annual increase 


156-6 


6-2 



The following table is based on statistics drawn 
from the Registration Area only : — 



TABLE IV. — Showing Deaths from Suicide in the Regis- 
tration Area in 1890 and 1900, with Corresponding 
Death-rates per 100,000 of Population. 





Total Suicides. 


Rate per 100,000 of 
Population. 


In 1890 

J. 1900 


2027 
3327 


io'3 
II-8 


Increase during the decade 


1300 


I'S 


Average increase per annum 


130 


ois 



Taken in conjunction with the fact that there 
has been a decline in the general death-rate in the 
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Registration Area during the decade 1 890-1900, 
the above increase is all the more significant. 

It would seem, then, from the above statistics 
that the figures quoted by the Chicago Tribune 
are considerably exaggerated, at least for the 
decade 1890- 1900. 

During that decade the annual increase in the 
number of suicides recorded throughout the whole 
of the United States appears to have been not 500, 
but 156-6, and in the Registration Area during the 
same period, 130 or 0'i5 per 100,000 of population. 

On comparing the statistics in the above 
Table IV. with those of Table I., giving the corre- 
sponding statistics for England and Wales during 
the same period, it appears that, though the rate 
of suicides per 100,000 of population, male and 
female, was 26 greater in the United States than 
in England, yet the increase during the decade 
1 890-1900 was identical in both countries. 
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Statistics collected frogi the Registration States 
show that the number of suicides among males is 
nearly four times as great as among females. It 
was highest of all in New Hampshire (9'83) ; rural 
districts, ii"28. Amongst males it was highest 
of all in the cities in Vermont (22'i5), and next 
in the district of Columbia (i8'25). 

As regards age, it appears that the rate of deaths 
per 100,000 is least between the ages of 15 and 45, 
namely, iO'43, ^nd greatest amongst those of 65 
years and over, 27-32 ; between 45 and 65 it is 
24-54. It is highest among males in cities (i9'39), 
and least among females in rural districts (3"34). 

In the age group from 45 to 65 the rate was 
five times as high amongst males (4r44) as 
amongst females (7"8o), and much higher in cities 
of Registration States (23"o6) than in the rural 
districts (i6"9i). It was highest among males in 
cities of 100,000 and over (5646), and lowest 
among females in the metropolitan district (7"05). 

In the age group of 65 years and over it was 
nearly seven times as high among males (49"I9) 
as among females (7 '80), highest of all among 
males in cities of Non-registration States (76-00), 
and lowest of all among females in the cities of 
the Registration States (6-13). 
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TABLE VII. — Showing, for the Registration Area, the 
Death-rate from Suicide among the Whites during 
the Census Year 1890 per 100,000 of White Popula- 
tion, WITH Distinction of Birthplaces of Mothers ; 
AND A Comparison of the Same with Ethnological 
Differences of Suicide amongst European Nations 
as given by Morselli {page 84, International Series). 



Rate per Million. 



Birthplaces of Mothers. 








United States. 


European (Morselli). 


Ireland 


52-6 


30 


Italy 


64-3 


36 


Anglo-Saxon 


91 '6 


70 


France 


109-8 


116 


Scandinavia ... 


I27'2 


127-8 


Bohemia 


221 •! 


158 


Germany 


1 60 '9 


I6S 



In this table the European nations, or races, are placed in order 
of their suicidal tendency, beginning with Ireland, which has the 
lowest. The comparison is remarkable, as showing how closely the 
tendency exhibited in Europe corresponds with that which prevails 
amongst their descendants even when transported across the Atlantic 
and settled in a foreign land. 

" The highest numbers of suicides," says Morselli, 
" are given by countries of Germanic race, and the 
two stocks, German and Scandinavian, divide this 
supremacy." ^ The above table seems to corro- 
borate Morselli's contention. 

Ireland has the lowest rate among European 



' Suicide, p. 81, 
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nations ; and in the United States the rate is lowest 
among the offspring of Irish-born mothers. On 
the other hand, the Germanic races rank highest 
in Europe, and the highest rate in the United 
States is found amongst the descendants of those 
races, with the exception of Bohemia and Hungary.' 

' Morselli does not give the annual number for Hungary. 



PART II. 

AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY 



PREFATORY NOTE 

Truth in religion must ever be the outcome and 
expression of truth in metaphysic. And between 
truth in metaphysic and science it is idle to 
suppose that any real discrepancy or antagonism 
can exist. Hence we are placed in the following 
dilemma : either there is no such thing as meta- 
physic — and science monopolizes the whole field 
of epistemology — or the claims of science and 
metaphysic must be capable of reconciliation. 
Thoughtful men, I imagine, will hardly be pre- 
pared to accept the former alternative, and the 
following essay is offered, with all due deference, 
as a humble contribution in support of the 
latter. In other words, it presents the outline of 
a system which, in the opinion of the author 
at least, affords a reasonable basis on which 
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the claims of science, metaphysic, and religion 
may be harmonized, and which is capable of 
dealing with the facts and phenomena of our 
varied environment, whether material, moral, or 
spiritual. 



PERSONALITY 
SECTION I. 

Definition — The a priori and a posteriori views — Personality in 
Aristotle's Metaphysic — In the Hegelian System — The higher 
Pantheism — The Formula I = I — The Logic of Hegel con. 
trasted with Christian Metaphysic — Hegel's attempt to reconcile 
the two. 

Exception has been taken to my definition of 
Personality, and that of Boethius has been pre- 
ferred : " Persona est naturce rationalis individua 
substantia" — an individual, complete substance, 
subsisting in a rational nature.^ But with all due 
respect to my critic, this definition, to my mind, 
savours too much of mediaeval scholasticism. I 
doubt, moreover, whether it would convey any 
very clear and definite idea to ordinary readers. 
Personality is a subject in which all of us are 
interested, inasmuch as every man is a person by 
virtue of possessing an intelligent, self-conscious 
soul, or spirit. It will be well, however, to avoid 
' American Ecclesiastical Review. 
VOL. II. F 
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as far as possible all terms and forms of ex- 
pression which the ordinary reader cannot be 
expected to understand. I shall, therefore, stick 
to my guns, and be guided in forming the con- 
cept and definition of Personality by the radical 
idea embodied in the word and its etymological 
meaning. Self-consciousness, then, I hold to be 
the essential feature of Personality.^ And "a 
person " I conceive of, and define, as a rational, 
self-conscious being, who thinks, speaks, and 
acts under the figurative semblance of a mask 
{persojia)? 

But, whichever method we adopt, there are two 
things to be kept carefully in view, the terminus a 
quo, and the terminus ad quern. Reason demands a 
Prius, or First Cause, adequate to the production of 
all phenomena. And this Prius is our terminus a 
quo. The human Personality, being, on the whole, 
the greatest phenomenon of which we have actual 
experience, is our terminus ad quern. These two 

' " Thus the fundamental characteristic of spirit as we know it 
in human personahty is self-consciousness, the power to make 
mental distinction between self and other things, and to regard 
all other things as objects over against our subjective self." — 
Z>imne Immanence, Illingworth, p. 6. 

' By metonymy the persona, or mask, is used to denote the 
actor who wears the mask and acts from behind it. 
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limits represent the whole field of our investi- 
gation. Neither may be ignored, and neither 
separated from the other, seeing they must be, 
so to speak, organically connected. 



Two Points of View — The " a priori" and 
" a posteriori" 

Personality, again, is a subject which may be 
regarded and discussed from two opposite points 
of view. The first we may call the a priori ; the 
second the a posteriori. We may start from the 
postulated Prius, whatever we may call it, and 
endeavour to trace downwards the connection 
between it and the phenomenon of the human 
Personality to which we are bound to come. Or, 
on the other hand, reversing the operation, we 
may begin with the fact of human Personality, 
and by reasoning backward consider the con- 
clusions it will lead us to form as to the nature 
of the Prius. 

Let us take the a priori view first. Many and 
various have been the speculations as to the 
existence and nature of the Prius of all things. 
That a Prius of some kind does exist, and has 
existed from all eternity, seems to be one of the 
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necessary laws of human thought. Its existence 
has been postulated in all the best accredited 
systems of philosophy, that have ever appealed 
to the judgment of mankind. 

Progress in the Study of Metaphysic, 

" If we look to completely elaborated theories," 
says Professor Baird,^ " and disregard all tentative 
and imperfect sketches, it may fairly be said that 
all that has as yet been done in the region of 
pure metaphysic is contained in two works, in 
the Metaphysic of Aristotle and the Logic of 
Hegel." 

It will be well, then, to consider, in the first 
place, how and to what extent Personality enters 
into these two systems. 

Personality in the Metaphysic of Aristotle. 

The recognition of reason and intelligence in 
Nature, the employment of means to an end, 
and the display of something which looks very 
like design, has not always led to the inference 
that there must be, behind all natural phenomena, 
a creative, intelligent, and personal mind. On 
the contrary, the tendency has often been to 
invest Nature herself with Divine attributes — that 

' Art. " Metaphysic" in Eticyc. Brit., p. 99, vol. xvi. 
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is, towards Pantheism. This was not the case, 
however, with Aristotle. His theory of the 
universe has long been exploded, and now sur- 
vives only as an interesting relic of ancient 
philosophical speculation. And yet it is desirable 
we should know what it was in outline, if we would 
correlate rightly his conception of Personality, 
whether human or Divine. 

The earth he held to be the stationary centre 
of the universe, with the seven planets, including 
in their number the sun and moon, moving in 
oblique courses from right to left. But the whole 
outer heaven, or sphere of the stars, was composed, 
not of matter, but of a divine ether, moving from left 
to right, and deriving its motion from the surround- 
ing Godhead, the Essence, or Being, which moves 
all things, but is Himself unmoved. Aristotle 
speaks of Him as "the Unmoved Mover of all 
things." Whatever else He is. He is Personal. 
He is not pure thought, like Hegel's Prius ; for 
His life is the thinking upon thought. Nor can 
He think of anything inferior to Himself, for to 
do so would imply change and degradation. He 
is a Personal Deity ; but He lives aloof from His 
creatures ; and enters into no relations with the 
material universe. If He is its Maker, He leaves 
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it to take care of itself. Such was Aristotle's 
conception of the Prius of all things. He held 
it to be no abstract impersonal thought, but a 
personal Deity. 

How, then, about man, and the human Per- 
sonality > Man he conceived of as being partly 
within, and partly without the sphere of Nature. 
Within, so far as man is the highest product of 
Nature, and, in a sense, the end, for which all 
besides is the means. And yet, he held, there is 
something about man which does not fall within 
the sphere of Nature, and therefore transcends 
Nature. And this something he regarded as 
coming in from without, and therefore belonging 
to that ethereal essence of which the supernal 
heavens, and the starry spheres are composed. 
And thus the Personality of man, by virtue of his 
reasonable soul, was brought into relationship 
more or less direct, with his personal Prius, the 
Unmoved Mover of all things.^ 

Personality in the Hegelian System. 

"Pure thought," according to Hegel, is the 
Prius of all things. But it is not easy to 

' See Sir Alex. Grant's article on Aristotle in the Encyc, 
Britannica, to which I am partly indebted for the above digest. 
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ascertain with certainty what he conceived this 
pure thought to be, and what it contained. In 
one place we are told " that it must be conceived 
as a living principle, a principle which only in 
self-manifestation can be conscious of itself, and 
to the very nature of which, therefore, self- 
manifestation is essential." ^ 

In another place we are told, " At the basis of 
all reality, whether material or mental, there is 
' thought.' But the thought thus regarded as the 
basis of all existence is not consciousness with its 
distinction of ego and non-ego. It is rather the 
stuff of which both mind and nature (? " matter ") 
are made, neither extended as in the natural 
world, nor self-centred as in the mind. Thought 
in its primary form is, as it were, thoroughly 
transparent, fluid, free and mutually interpene- 
trable in every part — the spirit in its seraphic 
life before Creation had produced a natural 
world, and thought had risen to an independent 

' Encyc. Brit., Art. " Metaphysic," p. 100. The following 
passages from the article on Metaphysic in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica will be found helpful as laying down the fundamental 
basis from which self-consciousness proceeds, according to Hegel : — 

"In the Hegelian Logic self-consciousness is interpreted as a 
unity, which realizes itself through difference and the reconciliation 
of difference — an organic unity of elements, which exist only as 
they pass into each other." — Ibid. 
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existence in the social organism." ' Thought, in this 
primary form, is what Hegel calls the " Idea," 
which, though fundamental, becomes also final 
in the process of the world. It only takes the 
form of consciousness in the crowning develop- 
ment of the mind. Only with philosophy does 
thought become fully conscious of itself in its 
origin and development. 

Now, whatever we may be able to make out 
of the above paragraphs, and whether we can 
assent to them, or not, one thing at any rate 
seems plain, that Hegel himself did not claim 
for his Prius, his pure thought, his " Idea," either 
self-consciousness or personality. We are to 
regard it as a living principle, indeed, and, as a 
principle, for ever manifesting itself in the 
universe, but at the same time as unconscious 
in and of itself, and only reaching the summit of 
self-conscious personality in the mind and soul 
of man.^ 

• Encyc. Brit., Art. "Hegel," vol. xi. p. 6i8. 

" The criticism of Professor Ward, though directed against 
Naturalism, is equally applicable to the Hegelian theory of a Prius 
of pure thought, or "mind-stuff." "The more clearly we succeed 
in mentally depicting such 'mind-stuff' or 'matter-stuff' in its 
nakedness — it is indifferent which we call it — the more hopeless 
and absurd will appear the emergence therefrom of a living feeling, 
Ego, and a known non-Ego." — Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. 
255- 
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The inevitable., and only legitimate conclusion 
to which we are led by Hegel's Logic is, that 
there is but one Personality in the Universe — 
the Personality of Man. And as for any dis- 
tinction between a Divine and human Personality, 
or any relationship between the two, or any 
responsibility of the latter to the Former, it 
cannot be maintained. The Divine is the human, 
and the human is the Divine. The human is 
not an object to the Divine nor the Divine to 
the human. Such a system, it is hardly necessary 
to point out, can never, as regards its theological 
aspect, rise higher than an intellectual Pantheism, 
that Higher Pantheism so well expressed in 
Tennyson's lines — 

" Dark is the world to thee : thyself art the reason why ; 
For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel ' I am I ' ? " 

The Higher Pantheism. 

It has been said that Hegel, because he grasped 
the concrete character of thought in itself, was 
enabled to understand the necessary unity of 
thought or self-consciousness with the world, and 
heal the division of physics from metaphysics 
which Aristotle had admitted. 

But, if this be true, then it is evident that the 
breach has only been healed by the triumph of 
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Pantheism, and the loss of that which even 
Aristotle allowed, the existence of Jove as a 
deity, though somewhat too otiose and neglectful 
of his duties. 

I know I shall be laying myself open to a 
charge of great presumption, if I venture to make 
any critical observations on the reasoning and 
conclusions of the Hegelian Logic and Philosophy 
in regard to the subject of Personality. If I 
venture to do so, I wish it to be understood, that 
I submit my criticisms with the utmost deference 
to far deeper thinkers and logicians than myself. 

I. It appears to me that we are left in a state 
of uncertainty as to what is to be understood by 
the Prius of " pure thought." Perhaps we have, 
or we think we have, some notion of what is 
nieant by " pure thought ; " but when we are told 
it is " mind-stuff " — the stuff of which both mind 
and nature are made, neither extended and em- 
bodied as in the natural world, nor self-centred 
as in mind, then, I confess, I find myself at sea. 
Surely, there is here an inconsistency at least, 
if not a contradiction in terms. Surely "pure 
thought" must be thought unmixed and uncom- 
bined with anything whatsoever beside itself, but 
especially with matter. 
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2. Have we any experience of thought, or can 
we conceive of it, except as the product of the 
mind of a thinker ? As throwing some light 
on this aspect of the Hegelian system and its 
relation to the precurrent philosophy of Kant, 
I venture to quote the following extract from 
the article on Schopenhauer in the Encyc. 
Britannica. 

According to Kant — 

" Behind thinking there is the thinker. But to 
his successors from Flchte to Hegel this axiom of 
the plain man is set aside as antiquated. Thought, 
or conception, without a subject-object appears as 
the principle — thought or thinking in its univer- 
sality, without any individual substrata in which 
it is embodied. Thinking {to voeTv) or thought 
(vot)(Tte) is to be substituted for mind (vov?)." ^ 

For my part, there seems little or nothing to 
choose between the " thought " of Hegel and 
the " will " of Schopenhauer. Both are alike 
impersonal and void of self-consciousness ; and 
I can no more conceive of "thought" without 
a thinker, than I can of "will " without a "wilier." 
Perhaps I shall be called " antiquated " for hold- 
ing such a view. Well, be it so. 

3. Is the self-manifestation theory satisfactory ? 

' Encyc. Brit., Art. " Schopenhauer," p. 457. 
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We are told that the Prius of pure thought is 
self-manifesting, and that it reaches its highest 
stage of self-conscious personality first in mankind. 
Now, geology assures us that man appeared on 
the earth late in the order of animated nature. 
Assuming, then, that "thought conscious of itself" 
is a higher form of thought than when in the 
unconscious stage (otherwise it would be no 
development), it follows that the only Prius, or 
living principle, which is the root and source of 
all existence, whether natural or spiritual, pro- 
duces something greater than itself. In other 
words, the stream is made to rise above its source.^ 

4. Again I ask, is not Hegel's theory of a self- 
manifesting Prius, arriving at self-consciousness 
and personality in man, an illogical concept, and 
really a contradiction in terms ? 

"Only in self-manifestation does the Prius 
become self-conscious." 

But if Nature and the whole universe be the 
self-manifestation of the Prius then, surely, it 
follows that whatsoever is manifested, up to the 
self-conscious personality of man, must be a 

' It is impossible, beginning with the material world, to explain 
the mind by any process of distillation or development, unless 
consciousness, or its potentiality, has been there from the first." — 
Art. "Hegel," Encyc. Brit., p. 618. 
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manifestation of the "self" of the Prius, and 
therefore must have been from the first essentially 
and potentially inherent in it ; that is to say, the 
Prius must always have been self-conscious and 
personal, and the theory of an impersonal Prius, 
reaching self-consciousness through self-manifes- 
tation in man is an illogical concept. 

The Formula 1=1. 

This in the Hegelian System is the Formula of 
the Universe. It denotes the Unity of Thought 
with itself Not merely that the Prius of Thought 
manifests itself in Nature, but that it is one with 
Nature ; that Thought and Matter are two parts 
or aspects of one organic whole, which stand 
in the relation to each other of subject and object, 
and which have no existence except in this 
relationship.^ 

This is analogous to the doctrine of Divine 
Immanence, which forms one aspect of Christian 
Metaphysic — the doctrine of God in Nature. 

But the formula 1 = 1, and what it connotes, 
is one which lends itself equally well to a 

' " Each factor in this unity, in fact, is necessarily conceived as 
passing beyond itself into the other ; the subject is subject, only as 
it relates itself to the object, the object is object, only as it relates 
itself to the subject." — Professor Caird, writer of Art. "Metaphysic " 
in Encyc. Brit, 
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Pantheistic interpretation. "God is Nature, and 
Nature is God." And here, as it seems to me, 
the Logic of Hegel and Christian Metaphysic 
must part company. The Christian do'^trine of 
the Divine Immanence in Nature may be said 
to find its analogue in Hegel's self-manifesting 
Prius of pure thought. But Divine Immanence 
is only one aspect of Christian Metaphysic ; the 
other is that of the Divine Transcendence. Not 
only does the Prius manifest Himself in Nature, 
and so become one with it ; but, while doing 
this. His self-conscious Personality, as distinct 
from Nature and transcending Nature, is distinctly 
asserted. And it is just because Hegel failed 
to safeguard this doctrine of Divine transcendence, 
that his system can never be really brought into 
harmony with Christian Metaphysic and the 
Christian religion. 

And yet it does not appear that Hegel was 
conscious of any real and radical discrepancy 
between the two. On the contrary, it is evident 
from his Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion 
that he thought Christianity, regarded in its 
metaphysical and dogmatic aspect, would be 
explained and interpreted in accordance with 
the principles of his own system. 
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In these Lectures, after reviewing the various 
forms and gradations of religious belief, he comes 
to what is called the absolute religion of Chris- 
tianity, in which the mystery of the reconciliation 
between God and man is openly taught and 
expressed in Christian dogma. 

" God is a Trinity because He is a Spirit. The 
revelation of this truth is the subject of the 
Christian Scriptures. The Son of God, in the 
immediate aspect, is the finite world of nature, 
and man, who is far from being at one with his 
Father, is originally in an attitude of estrange- 
ment. The history of Christ is the visible recon- 
ciliation (Synthesis) between man and the Eternal. 
With the death of Christ this union, ceasing to 
be a mere fact, becomes a vital idea — the Spirit 
of God, which dwells in the Christian community."^ 

Doubtless, there is a Christian ring about all 
this. Nay, further, it is a statement of the 
Christian system, which in many points any ortho- 
dox Christian might endorse ; but is it fruit 
which grows naturally on the tree of Hegel's 
Logic ? Or is it only an attempt to apply his 
triadic law of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis to 
a system of metaphysic and philosophy, which, 
on one cardinal point at least, is opposed to that 

' Art, " Hegel," Encyc. Brit. 
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Logic? The harmony he sought to establish 
seems forced and unnatural, and those who after 
his death opposed his system, attacked it on the 
very ground of its pantheistic or atheistic ten- 
dency.'^ 

Indeed, it seems a self-evident proposition, that 
the metaphysic which postulates nothing but an 
impersonal thought, as the Prius of all things, can 
never rise to the higher level of personality. 

' Hegelianism, as a separate system of philosophy, did not long 
maintain its ground even in Germany, hut its influence on philosophic 
thought has been deep and widespread both in Germany and 
outside. 

" Fichte and Hegel," says Dr. Bain, in his summary of the 
theories of the soul, "being overmastered with the idea of unity, 
had to make a choice ; and attaching themselves by preference to 
the dignified mental side, became Pantheists of an ideal school, 
resolving all existence into mind or ideas." — Mind and Body, p. 194. 



SECTION II. 

PERSONALITY CONSIDERED ON " A POSTERIORI " 

GROUNDS. 

The a posteriori view — Mr. Illingworth on Personality — Inferences 
from tliis view of the subject, and Summary. 

Let us now proceed to consider Personality 
from the a posteriori point of view. 

We assume and start from the fact of human 
Personality. To deny this to be a fact is to deny 
that we are self-conscious agents, and in so doing 
we preclude ourselves from the capability and the 
possibility of proceeding any further with this in- 
vestigation ; for, if we are not certain of the fact 
of our personal existence as self-conscious spirits, 
then there is no other fact in the wide universe 
of which we can be certain. The admission of 
the fact of human Personality, then, forms the very 
foundation, on which all subsequent reasoning and 
conclusions must be based. 

And here I would observe, in passing, that the 
VOL. II. G 
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question how this human Personality came to be 
what it is, is a matter of indifference in our present 
investigation. It matters not whether it sprang 
into existence full-fledged, as it were, at the fiat 
of the Almighty, or whether it arrived at its 
present stage of development by a slow and 
gradual process of evolution. In either case, it 
is the product of a power, and the outcome of 
causes, which must be adequate to the total effect 
produced. But evolution, apart from the evolving 
force behind it, can produce nothing. It is only 
the name for a process or method of procedure. 

But, if it be a matter of comparative indifference 
how the human Personality came to be what it 
is, the question, " what it is ? " is one of paramount 
importance. Are we agreed on this point ? Let 
us hear what some of the best authorities say. 

Mr. lUingworth has made the subject of Per- 
sonality in a special sense his own, and the 
following extracts from his book on Divine 
Immanence is much to the point : — 

" Spirit, then, as we know it in our own personal 
experience, has two different relations to matter, 
that of transcendence and that of immanence. 
But though logically distinct, these two relations 
are not actually separate ; they are two aspects 
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of one fact, two points of view from which the 
single action of our one personaHty may be 
regarded. As self-conscious, self-identical, self- 
determined, we possess qualities which transcend, 
or rise above the laws of matter ; but we can 
only realize these qualities, and so become aware 
of them, by acting in the material world ; while, 
conversely, material objects — our bodies and our 
works of art — could never possibly be regarded 
as expressions of spirit, if spirit were not at the 
same time recognized as distinct from its medium 
of manifestation." ^ 

And again — 

" Now we find, on reflection, that what we call 
our spirit transcends, or is, in a sense, independent 
of the bodily organism on which otherwise it so 
entirely depends. Metaphysically speaking, this 
is seen in our self-consciousness, or power of 
separating ourself as subject from ourself as object, 
a thing wholly inconceivable as the result of any 
material process, and relating us at once to an 
order of being which we are obliged to call im- 
material." 

Such, according to Mr. Illingworth, is human 
Personality. It is a wonderful combination of 
spirit and matter, of subject and object — a com- 
bination in which, though there is mutual inter- 
action, there is no confusion, in which the spirit, 

' Divine Immanence, p. 68. 
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while it is immanent in matter, and in a measure 
dependent upon it, is yet able to rise above, and 
to act independently of it. 

We have to remember, besides, that this human 
Personality is part of the natural order of things, 
the outcome of some force or power inherent and 
energetic in nature, and the highest product — 
the finished article — so far as our experience goes, 
which that force or power has produced. 

Inferences and Summary. 

What, then, are the inferences or conclusions 
to which this fact of human Personality points ? 
They would seem to be the following : — 

1. On the principle, Causa semper mqiiat effectum, 
there must be behind nature a Power, call it 
what you will, that is adequate to the highest 
results produced, including the self-conscious 
personal spirit of man. 

2. That, judging from analogy, this Power, not 
being of a lower order than the highest of its 
products, will be a Spirit similar to our own in 
kind, though infinitely superior in degree ; a Spirit 
which is both immanent in Nature, and at the 
same time transcends Nature ; a Person in Whom, 
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as in our own, both subject and object are com- 
bined, but not confused. 
To quote Mr. Illingworth once more — 

" He must be conceived as ever-present to sus- 
tain and animate the universe, which then becomes 
a living manifestation of Himself — no mere 
machine, or book, or picture, but a perpetually 
sounding voice." ^ 

Summary. — The consideration of Personality, 
then, from the a posteriori point of view, points 
clearly and consistently to the existence of a Prius 
spiritual and personal, Who is immanent in Nature 
in such sense that " in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being," yet at the same time transcends 
Nature, and is not to be confounded with it. It is 
the view of the Psalmist : " The Lord sitteth above 
the water-flood : and the Lord remaineth a King 
for ever." 

Reader, let me ask, did you ever grow a Trumpet 
Lily {Lilium longifloruvi) ? If not, let me recom- 
mend you to do so, for you do not know, until you 
try, how much pleasure it can give you. " Sermons 
in stones," says our great English Bard. "Con- 
sider the lilies," says the Prophet of Nazareth. 
And what a sermon does this exquisite flower 

' Divine Immanence, p. 73. 
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preach me, with its trumpet tongue, its sublime 
yet silent eloquence ! I seem to see in it a striking 
instance of Divine immanence in Nature. As I 
stand before it I feel bound as by a spell, in which 
admiration is mingled with reverential awe. Its 
graceful form and purity of tint, its boldness and 
symmetry of outline, its ravishing perfume and 
dignified repose, bespeak the presence of a Power 
before which I could fall down and worship. It 
seems as though God Himself were speaking to 
me through that flower, and revealing to me some- 
thing of His ineffable beauty and loveliness. To 
entertain an impure thought, an unchaste desire, 
in the presence of that flower would surely be an 
act of sacrilege, a dishonour done to Him Who 
manifests Himself therein. I see in it a reflection 
of the Divine Being, which, while it ravishes my 
soul, begets in me the desire to know Him better, 
and possess Him in fuller measure. 



SECTION III. 

PERSONALITY IN THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM OF 
METAPHYSIC AND RELIGION. 

Three propositions — 

I. The Prius of all things is a Self-conscious personal Unity. 
II. Self-manifesting by {a) Generation, {i) Creation, {c) Im- 
manence, {d) Incarnation, 
III. Self-reconciling. 

First Proposition. — The Prius a Self-conscious Personal Unity. 

Second Proposition. — The Christian Prius Self-manifesting by 
(a) Generation, {!>) Creation — What is Life? — Mr. Spencer's 
definition — The birth of the Soul — Manifestation of the Prius 
by (it) Immanence — ITomi) speculum Dei — Manifestation of the 
Prius through (d) Incarnation — Not considered improbable in 
non-Christian systems — The Christian Incarnation — The argu- 
ment for it. 

Third Proposition. — The Christian Prius a Self-reconciling Unity — 
Dualism — Differences and their reconciliation — The mystery of 
sin — Hegel's triadic law illustrated in Christian Metaphysic — 
Reconciliation of wills through the Incarnation. 

In no respect, perhaps, is the difference between 
the various systems of secular and Christian Meta- 
physic more clearly defined and accentuated than 
in their respective treatment of the subject of 
Personality. 
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We have already seen how Personality is dealt 
with in some of the principal systems of secular 
Metaphysic. We now come to consider how it is 
dealt with in Christian Metaphysic. 

By Christian Metaphysic, as distinguished from 
secular, I understand that Metaphysic, which forms 
the philosophic basis of the Christian Religion, and 
of which Christianity is the religious expression. 

But what is Christian Metaphysic ? It is almost 
needless to say, that for any authoritative state- 
ments in answer to this question we must have 
recourse to the sacred Records of the Old and 
New Testaments. And I venture to submit the 
three following propositions, as embodying the 
main doctrines and conclusions of Christian Meta- 
physic : — 

Propositions of Christian Metaphysic. 

I. The Prius of all things is a self-conscious 
personal Unity. 

II. Self-manifesting. 

III. Self-reconciling. 

Of course, it is needless to say, that these pro- 
positions do not admit of absolute proof. But there 
are two points, on which the reader has a right to 
demand the fullest satisfaction. 
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First, are they such as may rightly be called 
propositions of Christian Metaphysic ? Do they, 
in the second place, afford a rational and probable 
theory, on which to account for the facts and 
phenomena of which we are conscious or sensible, 
either within or without us ? 

To afford satisfaction on these two points, there- 
fore, will be my first endeavour. And we will 
take the propositions in the order in which they 
appear. 

Proposition I. — The Christian Prius is a 
Self-conscious, Personal Unity. 

That the Christian Prius is consistently repre- 
sented as a self-conscious Unity in the sacred 
Scriptures will, I imagine, be generally admitted. 
Both in the Old and New Testaments the fact is 
both repeatedly and variously asserted, as every 
child in a Sunday school would tell us. There is 
no need, therefore, for a long string of texts, and 
two will suffice. 

Deut. vi. 4 : " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God (= Jehovah, our Elohim) is One Lord 
(= Jehovah)." 

Col. i. 17 : " And He is before all things, and 
by Him all things consist." 
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Self-conscious . 

Neither can it be necessary to show, that self- 
consciousness is an attribute of the Christian Prius ; 
for passages without number could be quoted in 
which it is, either directly stated, or left to be 
inferred. 

Creation, and especially the creation of man, 
is spoken of as the result of self-conscious action : 
" Let us make man." And again, St. Paul speaks 
of Him as " working all things after the counsel 
of His Own Will." (Eph. i. 1 1.) 

Personality of the Prius. 

If the Christian Prius be self-conscious, then 
Personality must also be attributed to Him, for 
self-consciousness is of the essence of Personality. 
But, if Personality be claimed as an attribute of 
the Prius, we must remember that it is in a 
different sense to that in which it is claimed for 
man. 

Each man is individually a person. But the 
Divine Prius is not an individual Person, but a 
Trinity of Three distinct Persons. And He is 
One, only by virtue of the unity or union of these 
Three Persons in One. His Unity is not the 
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unity of a single individual, as in the case of man, 
but that of a community of Three Persons. Each 
of these Persons possesses the same attributes 
in equal measure, and it is the participation in 
common of these attributes in which the Unity 
of the Personal Prius consists. If I may be per- 
mitted, without irreverence, to borrow an illustra- 
tion from the world of commerce, I would compare 
it to a company or society of three men, who 
unite to form a business firm for trade or manu- 
facture, and in which they each place equal sums 
of money. The firm is one, but the partners are 
three. The firm is not a person, but each of the 
partners is. The firm possesses no personality, 
and yet, by virtue of the personality of the partners, 
it becomes invested with that attribute, and the 
firm is said to do things, as representing the 
unanimous consent and intentions of the partners. 
So the Prius of Christian Metaphysic is a Unity, 
not by virtue of being One Person, but because each 
of the Three Persons is an equal sharer in the One 
Divine Substance which is common to them all.* 



• " Each Person in the Blessed Trinity has the attributes of the 
Others, so that the distinctions of Persons whereby They be, in 
some incomprehensible way, distinguished from Each Other, coalesce 
in the Unity of the Godhead." (St. Aug., De Trin. lix.) 
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That this doctrine of the threefold Personality 
in the Unity of the Prius is mysterious we fully 
admit. This, however, is no argument against 
its truth and probability. For in the human 
Personality, regarded as a type of its Maker, 
we encounter the same, or a similar, difficulty. 
And, therefore, as St. Augustine points out, we 
ought not to question about Him, until we have 
first learned the mystery in ourselves. 

" The mind itself and its knowledge, and love as 
the third, is a sort of image of the Trinity ; and 
these three are one and one substance. Nor is 
the offspring less (than the parent), since the mind 
knoweth itself just as much as it is ; nor the love 
less, since it loveth itself as much as it knoweth, 
and as much as it is." (Aug., De Trin., I. ix. c. 
4&ff.) 

The Names of God. 

The very names by which the Divine Prius is 
revealed indicate the nature and attributes which 
are claimed for Him. Take, for example, the 
following : — 

Elohim (Heb.). — This word is a plural in form, 
but is joined to verbs in the singular. As the 
first name of the Divine Prius, it asserts His 
Unity, and claims in His behalf, that He is the 
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only Source of all the forces and influences by 
which the Universe was first created, and is now 
governed, developed, and maintained. 

Jehovah (or Yahveh), " He Who brings into 
existence." — This name denotes that the Divine 
Prius is the Self-Existent, the one and only source 
of being — the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the 
Eternal One.^ 

El-Shaddai (Heb.). — El, which is usually trans- 
lated "God," denotes primarily "might," or 
" power," or " force." The second name, Shaddai, 
indicates the nature of this power, which is not that 
of violence, but All-bountifulness and Love.^ He 
is Almighty, but His Almightiness is of the 

' Cf. Exod. iii. 14 : "And God said unto Moses, ' I Am that I 
Am : ' and He said. Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, ' I Am ' (Ehyeh) hath sent me unto you." And Is. xlv. 6, 
"I Am, and there is none beside Me." See also Deut. vi. 4: 
" Hear, O Israel : The Lord our God (Jehovah our Elohim) is one 
Lord (Jehovah)." This latter passage claims on behalf of Jehovah 
that He, and He alone, is the One Absolute Uncaused God. 

2 "'Shaddai' primarily means 'breasted' or 'the breasted 
one,' from Heb. ' Shad ' = breast, and especially a 'woman's 
breast.' " — Rev. A. Jukes, Names of God, p. 66. 

" Shaddai" as one of the Divine titles, denoted the " Power " or 
" Shedder-forth," i.e. of blessings and fruits. The Sheddim, 
referred to as objects of idolatrous worship (Deut. xxxii. 17 ; and 
Ps. cvi. 37), were the many-breasted idols representing the genial 
powers of nature, the givers of rain, and pourers-forth of fruits and 
increase. See '?sx\!aax%\.'i Hebrew Lexicon, s. v. "Shaddai" and 
" Sheddim." 
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breast : that is, of self-sacrificing affection, giving 
and shedding itself for the good of others. 

El Shaddai, then, reveals the Divine Prius under 
the attribute of Love. He Who is power and force ; 
pure thought and intelligence ; the Absolute, the 
Unconditioned Self-Existent One, is also Love. 
He is Power, Thought, Existence, rendered 
operative by Love. All life is the self-realization 
of the All-loving One. The Universe is the 
Self-manifestation of the Uncreated, instinct with 
His own attributes of power, intelligence, and 
love. And this name. El Shaddai, while it claims 
Love as the animating principle of the Prius, 
so also, by direct inference, it reveals Him in His 
Attribute of Paternity. He is the All-Father, 
and from Him all fatherhood is derived.^ 

But " will " also is the prerogative of a father ; 
hence a further inference to be drawn from this 
name " El-Shaddai " is that the Divine Prius, beside 
embracing under His Personality the attributes 
of Power, and Pure Thought, of Self- Existence, of 
Love and Paternity, is also the source and seat 

' Epli. iii. 15 ; 'E^ ov iratra irarpta 6uofid^€Tat. See also Heb. xii. 
9, where He is called " the Father of spirits ; " and Ps. Ixviii. 5 : 
"Jah" is also "A Father of the fatherless ;" and Is. Ixiii. 16: 
"Doubtless Thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us." 
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of Sovereign Will. Indeed, a moment's reflection 
will show us, that the former necessarily involve 
the latter. It is impossible to conceive of One 
Who is power and thought and love who is not 
also possessed of will.^ 

The following, then, to speak briefly, is the 
position assumed by Christian Metaphysic with 
regard to its Divine Prius : — 

1. It involves Personality as its essential prin- 
ciple and characteristic. 

2. This Personality is not simple, but three- 
fold. It is that of a Trinity of Persons. 

3. These Three Persons are so intimately 
united that they form but One Being, Who is 
the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the Uncaused 
Cause of all things. 

Bearing in mind, then, how, according to the 
teaching of Christian Metaphysic, Personality 
forms an essential principle of the Prius, let us 
pass on to the consideration of our second 
proposition. 

' We see how Schopenhauer's contention, that " Will is Lord 
of all," is the enunciation of a great truth, which only becomes 
reconciled with reason under its treatment by Christian Meta- 
physic. 
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Proposition II.— 7^^ Christian Prius is 
Self- man if es ting. 

We are not left in any doubt that Christianity 
does claim this proposition to be true. And, 
indeed, a moment's reflection will show, that, 
unless Nature and the Universe be illusions, it 
follows, as a necessary corollary from the first 
Proposition, that the Prius of all things is a 
personal Unity. 

In various ways has this Self-manifestation been 
going forward ; but we shall find, I believe, that 
most, if not all of them, may be arranged under 
one or other of the following heads : — 
(«) Generation. 
{b) Creation. 

{c) Immanence and Effusion. 
{d) Incarnation. 

Let us consider them in this order, still remem- 
bering, that my object is, not to prove them to be 
true, which under the circumstances is impossible, but 
only to show that they are concepts and doctrines 
of Christian Metaphysic, which are either explicitly, or 
implicitly contained in the Christian sacred writings. 
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{a) First Method of Self-manifestation of the 
Prius: by Generation. 

From all eternity the Prius adopted this method 
of Self-manifestation. The very mystery of the 
Threefold Personality involves it. For the second 
Person is represented as occupying the relation 
of a Son to the First Person. St. Paul, the great 
exponent of Christian Metaphysic, speaks of the 
Second Person as " the first-born of all creation." ^ 
And the First Person he calls the Father, because 
" from Him every family in heaven and earth is 
named.^ 

Then from the First and Second Persons, Co- 
equal^ and Consubstantial, there proceeds the Spirit, 
which is shared in common by them both, the 
Third Person of the Trinity — the Holy Ghost.* 

^ Col. i. 15 '■ TIpwtotSkos irdcTTis Kria-ews. 

^ 'E^ ov trao'^ Trarpia iv ovpavols KaX cTri yrisovofj.<i^eTa.i. Lit. "all- 
fatherhood." 

' Col. i. ig : nSc t!) irXiipuixa. 

* See for the further enunciation of these doctrines the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds. From the Eternal generation of the 
Second Person there follows the Eternal procession of the Third. 
The view held by the Bishops and Doctors who drew up these 
Creeds was " that the Father is the Head and Fountain of Deity 
(ni)7^ ©coT^TOs), from Whom the Son and Holy Spirit are from 
all eternity derived, but so derived as not to be divided from the 
Father ; but they are in the Father and the Father in Them by a 
certain irepix^pTiais or inhabitation." — Bp. Browne, Thirty-Nine 
Ari.,p. 58. 

VOL. II. H 
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But this aspect of our subject falls rather 
within the domain of Theology, and therefore I 
will not dwell upon it, further than to point out 
its important bearing on those methods of Self- 
manifestation which follow. It is " in Him " ^ and 
"through Him "2 that the Prius, as Father, 
creates ; it is by His Spirit that He is immanent 
throughout the Universe. 

In his paper on "The Evidences of Design in 
Nature," the late Mr. G. J. Romanes quoted with 
manifest approval extracts from the Rev. Aubrey 
Moore's Essay in Lux Mundi. Amongst them is 
the following : — 

" It seems as if, in the providence of God, the 
mission of modern science was to bring home to 
our unmetaphysical ways of thinking the great 
truth of the Divine immanence in creation." 

{V) Second Method of Self -manifestation of t/ie 
Prius: by Creation. 

That many of the statements in the Christian 
Records, which describe the Prius as Self- 
manifesting in creation, are couched in anthropo- 
morphic language need not surprise us, when we 
remember they were intended to convey abstract 

' Col. i. i6. ' Heb. i. 2. 
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ideas to people in an early stage of civilization 
and intellectual development. In no other way- 
could those ideas have been rendered intelligible. 
And we find the same method adopted in the 
heathen mythologies, and especially in the 
polytheism of ancient Greece and Rome. But 
while it need not surprise us, it is none the 
less important to make due allowance for it. 
Moreover, as a matter of fact, we do find abun- 
dant warnings, even in the Jewish and Christian 
Records themselves, against errors and miscon- 
ceptions, which might arise from anthropomorphic 
language and modes of thought. 

The very prohibition of idolatry in the Second 
Commandment of the Decalogue is a case in 
point. God is a Spirit ; nor must we conceive 
of Him as comparable to any earthly similitude. 
And this applies not only to outward form, but 
to inward thought and intelligence. " For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are My 
ways higher than your ways, and My thoughts 
than your thoughts." ^ 

And St. Paul, when reasoning with the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers at Athens, warned 
them against the misconception of supposing that 
' Isa. Iv. 9. 
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the Maker of all things " dwells in temples made 
with hands," or " is like unto gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art and device of man." ^ 

If this means anything, it means that in our 
conception of the Christian Prius and His method 
of Self- manifestation by Creation, we must rise 
above, and free ourselves from anthropomorphism. 
He is the Great Poet, and the Universe is His 
poem. But He writes not with pen and ink. He 
carves not with chisel and hammer. Nature is 
the canvas, on which He is for ever depicting 
Himself, but it is with no human pencil that He 
paints. 

The following I venture humbly to submit as 
the true position : — 

1. All life proceeds from and is a manifestation 
of the Prius. If there be a Prius, this is an 
axiomatic truth, for there is no other source 
from which life can spring. If there be no Prius, 
then chance, or necessity, are the only alter- 
natives. 

2, But what is Life.'' According to Mr. 
Spencer, it is " the continuous adjustment of in- 
ternal relations to external relations." ^ And he 
adds, that we may consider the internal relations 

' Acts xvii. 24, 29. ' Psychology, p. 374. 
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as " simultaneous and successive changes," and 
the connection between them as "a correspond- 
ence." This means that internal phenomena 
answer to external phenomena. 

I humbly submit, that this so-called definition 
of Life is no definition at all ; because it leaves 
the question of what Life is in itself untouched, 
and gives us only a generalized expression of the 
forms in which Life is manifested to us. Is, then, 
a definition of Life possible ? I do not think it 
is, beyond saying it is " the power to produce all 
its manifestations." But we must not confound 
what a thing is in its essence with what it can 
produce, or become. A potter can make pots 
but pots don't make a potter. The pots are 
the product of his skill, but his wares are entirely 
distinct from it. 

Life, then, I submit, is not " adjustment " or 
" correspondence," but the power under suitable 
conditions to produce them ; and for this power, 
as I have endeavoured to show, we must go back 
to the Personal Prius, seeing that there is no 
other source whence it can be derived. 

But life is more than this. It is the power 
to assimilate for self-support ; to receive im- 
pressions, and respond to stimulants from its 
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environment ; to produce an internal image, or 
reflexion, answering to external phenomena, 
whether physical or spiritual. And the ex- 
periential result of all this is the production of 
interior psychical relations, corresponding to outer 
relations, and forming the psychical content of 
each stage in the progress of vital develop- 
ment. 

But Life is more even than this : it is the power, 
not only to receive and respond to impressions 
and impulses from without, and so to beget by 
experience inner relations corresponding to outer 
relations ; it is the power to register, to collect, to 
store up, and then finally to transmit all accumu- 
lated experiences and relations to successors by the 
laws of generation and heredity. Take a young 
mole and a young squirrel as soon as they are 
born, keep them in a cage till they are fully grown, 
and then turn them loose. The mole will quickly 
hide itself in the ground, and the squirrel will run 
up the nearest tree. And we call this instinct. 
It is really nothing but inherited physical and 
psychical faculty. 

I submit, then, that Life is not all what Mr. 
Spencer conceives it to be, an efTect to be 
accounted for by the experience of purely 
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material and physical forces ; but a power proceed- 
ing from the Self-manifesting Prius ; a power — 

1. To assimilate for self-support ; 

2. To receive, reflect and respond to impres- 
sions and stimulants from the environment ; 

3. To deal with them, and translate them into 
mental ideas and concepts, thus establishing a 
system of internal psychical relations corresponding 
to external relations ; 

4. To register and accumulate these relations ; 

5. To transmit them to successors by the laws 
of generation and heredity, whereby the psychi- 
cal contept goes on continuously increasing paj'i 
passu with each higher development of the vital 
organism. 

It is thus, I venture to think, we may give a 
rational account of the phenomena of Life from its 
lowest to its highest stage of progress — from the 
amffiba to the man — and whether regarded from 
a physiological or psychical point of view. 

Regarded in this light, further consideration 
will show that all Life is in a double sense a 
manifestation of the Prius : first, in respect to its 
source ; second, in respect to its development. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Spencer's 
Psychology are aware, that on no point does he 
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insist with greater force and frequency than the 
fact that there is a perfect correspondence or 
adjustment between our inner and outer relations. 
" Every form of intelligence," he says, " is in 
essence an adjustment of inner to outer relations."^ 

This must mean one of two things, either our 
inner relations — i.e. our whole psychical content — 
are adjusted to, and so in a great measure an effect 
produced by, our outer relations ; or our outer 
relations — i.e. our whole environment, with all its 
phenomena, whether material or spiritual — are 
adjusted to, and influenced by our inner relations. 

The latter supposition is manifestly absurd, 
therefore the first must be true. This means in 
effect, that our inner relations are really the 
product, as regards their form, disposition and 
development, of those outer relations, both 
material and spiritual, which constitute our 
environment. But what is our environment ? It 
is the world of Nature, it is the boundless Universe, 
which is again only the Self-manifestation of the 
Prius. 

And so it appears, that Life, not only in its 
origin, but in every successive stage of its 
development, is the product and creation of the 

' Psychology, p. 486. 
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Self-manifesting Prius. Each individual concrete 
form of life, and each increment in the content of 
life, whether physical or psychical, represents a 
further adjustment and correspondence of inner to 
outer relations. And each manifestation received 
and appropriated prepares the way for further 
manifestations in succeeding generations. But the 
power to adjust and correspond, to establish 
internal relations answering to external, to 
accumulate experiences, and transmit them by 
generation and heredity, — all these must be 
regarded as the product and creation, so to speak, 
of the One and only efficient Cause, the Self- 
manifesting Prius.^ 

The Birth of the Soul. 

The account of the creation of the soul of man 
given us in Genesis is evidently couched in anthro- 
pomorphic language, which calls for allowance and 
interpretation. And in all the ranks of animal 
life inferior to man the psychical development, 

' Of course, every manifestation of the Prius must be a matter of 
experience by the vital organism, for in no other way can they be 
received and appropriated. In this sense there is truth in Mr. 
Spencer's Experience Hypotliesis. But experience is not, as he 
appears to regard it, an efficient cause, but only the application 
of it. 
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effected through the manifestation of the Prius, 
only reaches the stage of consciousness ; but in 
man it has advanced a step further, to the stage 
of self-consciousness. It is at this point, when 
the Ego becomes differentiated from the non- 
Ego, when the will assumes the supremacy and 
control over all the other elements of the psychical 
content, such as feeling, thought, memory, etc., 
that the spirit of man becomes a living soul, a 
being endowed with individual personality, formed 
through the Self-manifestation of the Prius in the 
image and likeness of the Prius Himself And 
this final result is well expressed, as it seems 
to me, by Professor Wundt under the heading 
of " The Ego and Personality." ^ 

" As the Ego 13 the will in its distinction from 
the rest of conscious content, so Personality is the 
Ego reunited in the manifold of this content, and 
thereby raised to the stage of self-consciousness." 

May it not be thus that the claims of Science 
and Revelation are to be reconciled? And not 
of Science only, but of Metaphysic also. In the 
language of Metaphysic we say the human 
Personality is a Self-manifestation of the personal 

' Principles of Morality, p. 21. 
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Prius ; in the language of Scripture we say, " God 
made man in His own Image," " He breathed 
into man's nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul." If Metaphysic and Science 
can teach us, as doubtless they can, something 
of the method adopted by the First Great Cause 
in the production and development of Life, 
should we not be thankful for their help in our 
quest after the truth ? 

{c) Third Elethod of Self-manifestation of the Pruis : 
by Immanence and Effusion. 

As this branch of our subject has already been 
dealt with at considerable length, and in a very 
convincing manner by the Rev. J. R. Illingworth 
in his book on Divine Immanence, it does not 
seem necessary for me to go over the same ground 
in detail. I would only point out, that, while in 
Christian Metaphysic the Self-manifestation of the 
Prius by Creation is regarded as the work of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, Self-manifestation 
by Effusion and Immanence is the work of the 
Third Person — the Spirit which proceeds from 
the First and Second. 

There are two main aspects under which the 
subject may be regarded ; though some persons 
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might, perhaps, be disposed to regard them as 
one — 

{a) Immanence in Nature ; 

{b) Immanence in Man. 

The influence of Nature — that is, of the material 
Universe — upon the mind and soul of man is 
universally acknowledged. The literature of all 
nations, since the time they possessed a literature, 
bears witness to it. Even the lowest and most 
degraded forms of religion and mythology are 
but the expression of a consciousness of some- 
thing in Nature which is yet above Nature.^ And 
though men have put different interpretations on 
their experience of this influence, and framed 
diff'erent systems of religion and philosophy to 
explain it, still " beneath them all, that experience 
remains ; a sense, in the presence of Nature, of 
contact with something spiritual ; a sense of 
affinity, or kinship, as the Neo-platonists described 
it, with the material world, implying spirituality 
within or behind it." ^ 

' "Sun-myths, star-myths, myths of the mountains and the rivers 
and the trees Ue at the root, as we now know so well, of all early 
religion. . . . We have long outgrown mythology, and are intolerant 
of doubtful logic, but the religious influence of external nature is as 
strong upon us as it ever was, possibly even stronger than in some 
bygone times." — Divine Immanence, p. 22. 

- Divine Immanence, p. 50. 
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And what has been the result so far as man 
is concerned ? the birth of what, to use a single 
term embracing sentiment and emotion, we call 
the religious instinct. Of all created forms of 
life, man is the only one who possesses it. He 
alone is capable of it, and it is that, which 
differentiates him most completely from all other 
and lower orders of creation. This religious 
instinct forms part of my psychical equipment. 
It is one of my spiritual assets. I cannot deny 
it, for it is a matter of daily and universal 
experience. It is one of my inner relations ; 
but my inner relations, to use the language and 
reasoning of Mr. Spencer, are only the counter- 
part of my outer relations, and without the latter 
the former cannot exist. And what is the 
inference from this ? 

I conclude that my religious instinct demands 
both for its existence and satisfaction the presence 
in Nature, and the whole Universe, of a Spirit 
answering to my spirit, immanent in matter yet 
transcending matter, the effluence and Self-mani- 
festation of the Prius. 
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Immanence in Man. Homo Speculum Dei, 

But, bearing in mind the unity of Nature and 
the solidarity of all life, we perceive that man 
is part of Nature. Therefore in him, too, we 
should expect to find the immanence of the same 
Spirit which indwells and animates Nature. 

Nor shall we be disappointed. The religious 
instinct testifies to the presence in Nature of a 
spiritual Influence. But my religious instinct is 
only a part of my psychical content and equip- 
ment. There are other faculties and functions 
of an instinctive nature, of the reality of which 
I am as conscious and assured as I am of my 
religious instinct. There is the perception and 
apperception of beauty ; for example, of truth 
and justice and love. However I came by them, 
it is vain to tell me I do not possess them, or 
that they are the illusive fictions of my imagina- 
tion. Not only are they co-efficients, factors, 
attributes of that entity, which for convenience 
I call my soul, but they are indices of a something 
behind them which is real and spiritual. And if 
my religious instinct bears witness to the exist- 
ence of the Prius, manifesting Himself through 
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immanence in Nature, do not these reveal to me 
something of His character ? 

It is Nature, or rather the Spirit which animates 
Nature, which gives us our first and most trust- 
worthy lessons in art, and begets in us the instinc- 
tive perception and love of the beautiful. It is the 
study of the mathematical axioms and laws of 
matter and space, which reveal to us the founda- 
tion stones on which the whole edifice of truth 
and justice is erected. It is Nature which imparts 
to all things living their first lessons in love ; and 
the function of the human soul is to translate 
the material impress into the spiritual idea or 
concept. But life itself is the immanation of the 
Spirit of the Prius, and the soul of man is the 
mirror of God, SpeciUum Dei, in which He causes 
Himself to be reflected ; the plastic wax which 
received the impress of His Image. My innate 
sense of the beautiful bespeaks Him to be the 
source of beauty. My consciousness of truth and 
justice tells me that He is true and just ; my 
conscience, with its categorical imperative of duty, 
that He is holy ; my sentiment of affection, that 
love is His abiding and essential attribute. 

We must not suppose, however, that the influence 
of the Self-manifesting Prius on man is only 
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experienced indirectly through immanence in 
Nature. So soon as the spirit of man, through 
the attainment of self-consciousness, arrived at the 
stage of personality, it became thenceforth a fitting 
recipient of more direct manifestation. How else 
shall we account for the appearance from time 
to time, and in various lands, of those great ones 
of the earth, such as Socrates, and Plato, and 
Buddha ; of poets and philosophers, who have 
risen like meteors in a midnight sky, and aston- 
ished and enlightened the world by their holy 
lives, their devout aspirations, their deep and 
prophetic insight into truth ? These, surely, were 
inspired men ; and what could be the source of 
their inspiration but the Spirit of the Prius im- 
manent both in Nature and in man ? 

" Thus God's immanence in Nature," says Mr. 
Illingworth, " we may reasonably assert, reappears 
as inspiration in man. Meanwhile, our spiritual 
character reacts upon the material instrument of 
its realization, moulding the brain and nervous 
system, and thence the entire bodily organism, 
into gradual accordance with itself, till the expres- 
sion of the eye, the lines of the face, the tones of 
the voice, the touch of the hand, the movements, 
and manners, and gracious demeanour, all reveal 
with increasing clearness the nature of the Spirit 
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which has made them what they are. Thus the 
interior beauty of holiness comes by degrees to 
be a visible thing ; and through His action on 
our spirit, God is made manifest in our flesh." ^ 

And it is not only in life that we have evidence 
of the transforming influence of the Divine Spirit 
immanent in the body. I doubt not that some 
at least of my readers have been privileged to 
behold that wonderful transfiguration which some- 
times takes place at the moment of death. The 
face of the humble servant of Jesus becomes for 
a moment suffused with an unearthly glory, which 
ere now has wrung from the sorrowing bystanders 
the exclamation, " How beautiful ! O death, where 
is thy sting } " It is the Christian Euthanasia — 
the kiss of Psyche — with which she bids adieu 
for a while to her frail earthly comrade ; and, as 
she does so, whispers in the ear, " See what glory 
awaits us in the far-off land." 

But religion is the people's Metaphysic, and 
pre-eminently is this true in the case before us. 
The Christian Religion, including in the term the 
Jewish Dispensation, which was preparatory to it, 
is the practical exemplification of the metaphysical 
law of a Prius self-manifesting through effusion 
' Divine Immanence, p. 76. 
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and immanence. And it is hardly too much to 
say, that the whole Christian system is based on 
the acknowledgment of this principle. I scarcely 
need remind my reader how in the Old Testament 
the immanence of the Spirit of God in man is 
claimed, or inferred, over and over again. " Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me. Cast me not away from Thy 
presence, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me." 
Such was the prayer of the Psalmist ; while the 
Prophets claimed to speak not their own words, 
to give utterance, not to their own thoughts, but 
to those of the Spirit which inspired them : " The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me." ^ Such 
is ever the justification of the message they 
delivered. Nor was this all. These same holy 
men, who "spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost," foretold a fuller effluence of the 
same Spirit in the future : " I will pour out My 
Spirit upon all flesh : " ^ and a more complete and 
intimate immanence, " and I will walk among you, 
and will be your God." ^ 

All these promises and predictions the Christian 
holds to have been fulfilled, or, at least, the means 

' Isa. Ixi. I. ^ Joel ii. 28. 

' Lev. xxvi. 12, and Jer. xxxi. 33. 
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for their fulfilment provided, in the Christian 
Religion, which may truly be described as a Dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. To pursue the subject 
further in this direction would bring me into the 
domain proper to Theology. What I have said will 
be sufficient, I imagine, to show the consistence 
and harmony between Christian Metaphysic and 
the Christian Religion in respect to immanence and 
effusion as modes of Self-manifestation of the Prius. 

(^d) Third Method of Self-manifestation of tJie 
Prius : through Incarnation. 

We have considered the Second Proposition of 
Christian Metaphysic — that the Prius of all things 
is a self-manifesting personal Unity — as realized 
by Generation, by Creation, by Effusion, and 
Immanence. We come now to the fourth and last 
method, that of Incarnation, where by Incarnation 
we mean the Christian view and presentation of it. 

I would observe, then, in the first place, that 
the subject of Incarnation is not one peculiar to 
Christianity. The ancient Mythologies and Reli- 
gions of India, Greece, and Rome, not to mention 
other countries, may be said to abound in incarna- 
tions. For example, Hinduism, the most ancient 
religion of which we have any historic records. 
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claims no less than ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
of which the two most important are those of 
Rama and Krishna ; ^ while, to come down to 
modern times, we read only the other day of 
the "living god" of Urga, who is to the millions 
of Chinese and Mongolian Buddhists what the 
Dalai Lama is to the Buddhists in that part of 
the world.^ 

All these many examples of so-called incarna- 
tion at least show that there is nothing in the 
idea abhorrent to the human mind, on the score 
of being intrinsically improbable or impossible. 

' Christianity and Hinduism, by Bishop Caldwell. 

'^ See letter from a correspondent of the Standard,^\i\<^ appeared 
Nov. 15, 1901. I give the following extracts from this interesting 
letter :— 

" In the flesh he is a young man under thirty, and was in a house 
which is an exact replica of the Russian Consulate-General. His 
personification of a deity is chiefly confined to religious occasions 
and his public life. In private he is of the world, worldly. . . . 
I was fortunate enough to see this extraordinary personage under 
conditions not easily forgotten. Outside one of the beautiful Bud- 
dhist temples, in a carefully guarded enclosure, was pitched a semi- 
circle of tents. The central one, resplendent with yellow silks and 
gold embroidery, with huge yellow silk umbrellas and cushions to 
match, contained the throne of the living god. On either hand, 
and surrounding him, were crowds of Lamas, priests, Mongol 
princes, and Ambans. . . . Upon entering the ring, each pair of 
wrestlers prance up with curious movements of the arms and legs to 
the immediate presence of the ' living god,' before whom they 
kowtow, falling on their knees and striking the ground repeatedly 
with their foreheads." 
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On the contrary, we are led to infer that, where 
there is a belief in the supernatural, an incarnation 
of it appears reasonable, possible, and probable. 
Of course, a belief in the probability and possibility 
of an event, and the expectation that it will 
happen, affords no proof that it has happened. 
But neither, on the other hand, because many 
incarnations are held to be spurious and untrue, 
are we justified in concluding that all incarnations, 
or any one in particular, are false and therefore 
to be rejected. Neither are we justified in dis- 
crediting incarnation on the ground of its being 
miraculous and contrary to experience. Is 
nothing to happen that is contrary to our limited 
experience } Is it not true, that in the evolution 
and development of any subject every step is 
necessarily contrary to experience ? If nothing 
were to happen but what accords with our very 
limited experience in the past, there would at 
once be a stop put to all progress in the future. 
A miracle, if we analyze the word, is merely 
something to be wondered at, as being unusual 
in the ordinary course of Nature. And certainly 
no miracle can happen without an adequate cause. 
But to argue from this, that a miracle is impos- 
sible is tantamount to saying that there is no 
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Supernatural, no Power higher than Nature herself. 
Nature, indeed, cannot produce a miracle in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as something contrary 
to Nature. But if there be a Supernatural, i.e. 
a Power working according to some higher law 
and for a higher end, then an event which appears 
miraculous may in reality not be so, because it 
is in accordance with the higher law, and brought 
about for the attainment of the higher end. 

And this, as it appears to me, is precisely the 
position of the Incarnation in the Christian system 
of Metaphysic and Religion. It is but a further 
development of a principle, which all along had 
been in operation, namely, the Self-manifestation 
of the Prius. If that principle be true, if the 
Prius has been manifesting Himself first in 
Creation (Nature), and then in Effusion and 
Immanence, is there anything improbable or 
impossible in the supposition, that He would 
make a further and more direct manifestation 
of Himself by Incarnation "i Nay, should we not 
rather expect it ? 

There is another point on which a few words 
may not be out of place here. Is the Incarnation 
to be merely regarded as the climax of the Self- 
manifestation of the Personal Prius in matter 
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through Immanence ? ^ In a certain sense this 
is true, and theologians will not be at a loss for 
passages which seem to support such a conten- 
tion.^ Still, on the whole, it seems more fitting 
to regard Self-manifestation through Incarnation 
as differing, not only in degree, but in kind. 
Immanence and Effusion are the special function 
and work of the Divine Spirit. But Manifestation 
through Incarnation, though effected by the co- 
operation of the same Spirit, is specially attributed 
to the Second Person of the Trinity, the Word 
or Expression of the First. He who could say 
" I and the Father are One " must needs be 
something more than a human person in whom 
the Spirit is immanent, in however high a degree. 
And, therefore, the Christian Incarnation, while 
we may regard it as a prolation and further 
development of the metaphysical law of a Self- 
manifesting Prius, should not, I think, be confused 
with Immanence and Effusion. That the Prius 

' "In proportion as we are enabled to recognize this progressive 
manifestation of God in matter, we are prepared to find it culminate 
in His actual Incarnation, the climax of His Incarnation in the 
world." — lUingworth's Divine Immanence, p. 77. 

^ As, for example, St. Luke i. 35, "The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; " 
St. Matt. iii. 16, the descent of the Holy Spirit on Jesus at His 
Baptism by John ; and St. John iii. 34, " God giveth not the Spirit 
by measure unto Him." 
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has manifested Himself in Nature, and in man 
as part of Nature, is the contention of Christian 
Metaphysic and Philosophy. That this Self-mani- 
festation was carried to a higher stage by Spiritual 
Immanence both indirect and direct has ever been 
both the belief and teaching of the Jewish and 
Christian Religions. But that this latter stage, 
was all that was possible, and all that was required 
to satisfy the religious instincts and aspirations 
of mankind, none, I imagine, would dare to assert. 
Moreover, it is a fact of some significance that 
the further and fuller manifestation of the Prius 
was, like Effusion and Immanence, the subject of 
the clearest prediction. " Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a Son :" so spake Isaiah hundreds 
of years before. And Jeremiah, foretelling the 
advent of " the Branch " which should grow out 
of the stem of David, went so far as to give 
Him a Name, "The Lord, our Righteousness." 
And these predictions, apart altogether from the 
question of their fulfilment, were, we must all 
admit, of an astonishing character, unparalleled 
in the history of all previous or subsequent litera- 
ture. They led men to expect, not merely a 
fuller effusion of the Spirit, but a veritable Incar- 
nation of God. But each and every incarnation 
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must stand or fall by its own intrinsic merits ; 
that is, according as it can satisfy the demands 
of reason and congruity. And the question to 
be settled is this, " Was the Christian Incarnation, 
when, and in the manner in which it is said to 
have taken place, of such a nature as to satisfy 
those expectations which previous predictions had 
led men to entertain ? Was it, both in its character 
and its consequences, a true manifestation of that 
Being, Who all along had been disclosing Him- 
self in Nature and in man ? 

Whether, or not, this was the case, it is not for 
me to attempt even to prove. I would only point 
out that they are real questions, which every 
thoughtful man is bound to face and answer for 
himself In the words of Bishop Caldwell,^ he has 
to consider — 

"Whether the purpose for which God became 
man, namely, to furnish men with a pattern of 
moral excellence, and to reconcile sinful men to 
the holy and blessed God, was not a purpose 
worthy of a Divine Incarnation. Whether the 
life and doctrines and death of Christ, or the 
influence of them upon Christians, has not, as a 
matter of historical fact, been the origin of all that 

' Christianity mid Hinduism, p. 47. 
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is most elevated in the moral and spiritual life of 
Christendom, and of all that has rendered Christen- 
dom the source of moral and spiritual life to the 
rest of the world. And, lastly, whether it would 
not be unreasonable and unscientific to attribute 
results so divine to anything less than a Divine 
Cause." 



Proposition III. — The Christian Prius a 
Self-reconciling Unity. 

The Third Proposition of Christian Metaphysic, 
that the Personal Prius is also a Self-reconciling 
Unity, is really a conclusion which follows neces- 
sarily from the First and Second Propositions. 
For, if it be granted that there is a Personal Prius, 
Who manifests Himself in nature, through variety 
and difference, then, in case that variety and differ- 
ence issue in antagonism and hostility, the Prius 
must also be Self-reconciling. The contrary 
supposition would be inconsistent with our First 
Proposition, and would be tantamount to a prac- 
tical denial of the supremacy of the Prius. 

In the dualistic creed of Zoroaster the existence 
of differences and antagonisms received a different 
explanation. From the beginning there existed 
two Principles, Ormuzd, who represented the power 
of good, and Ahriman that of evil. Thus evil is 
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presupposed from all eternity.^ But a meta- 
physical dualism of this kind has long been 
abandoned. And even the Parsees, whom we 
may regard as the lineal descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the Zoroastrian faith, though they 
still acknowledge Zoroaster as their Prophet, 
have abandoned his dualistic doctrine for pure 
Monotheism. 

Though the powers of Nature sometimes seem 
not only diverse, but hostile, sometimes benevolent, 
and sometimes malefic, we still believe that she 
is one, and that all her energies proceed from one 
and the same source. If a frost comes in May 
and cuts off all the blossoms ; if some mighty river 
overflows its banks and spreads devastation and 
death far and wide, we do not attribute these 
catastrophes to an evil principle in Nature wilfully 
counteracting the principle of good, but rather to 
the infinite variety in the Self-manifestation of the 
One Creative Prius. 

The existence of differences and their reconcilia- 
tion is, indeed, the one great problem which 

' " Both Principles possess creative power, which manifests itself 
in the one positively, and in the other negatively. Ormuzd is light 
and life, and all that is pure and good — in the ethical world, law, 
order, and truth ; his antithesis is darkness, filth, death, all that is 
evil in the world, lawlessness and lies," — Encyc. Brit,, Art. 
" Zoroaster." 
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Metaphysic and Philosophy has to solve. Differ- 
ences exist on all sides of us in the material, moral, 
and spiritual worlds. The whole Universe may be 
said to be made up of differences.^ But when we 
speak of differences and their reconciliation, it is 
essential to remember that differences are of many 
kinds, and arise from several causes. 

Differences. 

Assuming a Prius manifesting Himself by 
creation, it is evident that, unless only one kind 
of thing be created, in which case it could not be 
a true manifestation of an infinite Creator, there 
must be endless variety — that is, difference in the 
things created. But all differences do not imply 
antagonism. Sometimes the difference is only 
one of contrast or degree'; as, for example, the 
contrast between long and short, thick and thin, 
rough and smooth. In such cases the difference 
is no more than the absence of a quality in one 
thing, which is present in another. 

' In the Hegelian Logic, Self-consciousness is regarded as " a 
unity which realizes itself through difference and the reconciliation 
of difference — as, in fact, an organic unity of elements, which exist 
only as they pass into each other." I have already pointed out 
some of the flaws and inconsistencies, as they seem to me, at least, 
which mar the Hegelian system. 
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But we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
beside differences of contrast and negation, there 
are others which are far more. There are differ- 
ences which seem to contain the element of 
antagonism and hostility. Thus acids and alkalis 
are mutually destructive. The forces of Nature 
are frequently opposed. Animal and vegetable 
life alike, from beginning to end, is a struggle 
between vital and physical force, and death is the 
triumph of the latter over the former. 

So, too, when we ascend to the higher range of 
moral and spiritual life, we meet with differences, 
which seem to imply a radical and essential 
antagonism. 

Such differences as these present a far greater 
difficulty, even if they are not entirely beyond the 
reach of solution by ourselves. That powers of 
good and evil do exist side by side, that they are 
both energetic and mutually hostile, are facts of 
daily experience. Primd facie, it would appear 
impossible to reconcile them with the existence of 
a Prius Who is One, Supreme, and Good. How 
are we to explain this .' Or must we give up the 
problem in despair ? 

The opinion of some Moralists and Theologians 
who have given much thought to this subject, and 
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whose conclusions, therefore, are entitled to our 
respectful consideration, is that we must seek the 
solution in the action and effect of Free-will. Such, 
I believe, was the opinion of the late Dr. Liddon. 
The argument in its metaphysical and religious 
aspect is somewhat as follows : — 

God is a free Agent — that is, Free-will is one 
of His essential attributes. If, then. He chose to 
manifest Himself, or, as the Scripture expresses 
it, to make man in His Own Image and likeness, 
man also must possess a Free-will. If he does not, 
then it is evident that any service or worship he 
might render would be a matter of compulsion, in 
which free will and voluntary surrender would 
have no part. Such service, therefore, would have 
no moral value. God will not be served by com- 
pulsion, but by love. But Free-will means the 
power to obey or refuse to obey impulses, and 
impulses may arise founded on ignorance and 
appealing to a narrow and selfish egoism. If, then, 
these be listened to and obeyed, the phenomena 
of opposing wills comes in sight. The Free-will 
of man may oppose and rebel against the Free- 
will of God, the result of which is sin, with all 
its evil consequences. 

Similarly Professor Wundt, in discussing the 
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question of immorality, which is really the same 
as sin, makes it to consist in the perversion of 
the will, caused by a narrow and ignorant egoism : 
" The ultimate spring of immorality is egoism." 
And he adds — 

" The conflict of good and evil is just this strife 
between wills. Since the empirical social will is 
finite and liable to error, the ultimate solution of 
this conflict is to be found only in an idea of 
reason, which makes the infinite series of will- 
forms terminate in a Supreme Will, phenomenally 
manifest in the individual consciousness, as the 
imperative of the moral idea, in the State and in 
society as the Spirit of History, and in the religious 
conception of the world as the Divine Idea." ^ 

I quote these words of Professor Wundt, not 
because I think his ethical system altogether 
sound and convincing, but because they show 
that in his opinion too, as an independent Moralist, 
and not as a Christian Advocate, the essential 
nature of sin is to be sought and found in the 
antagonism between the different forms of Free- 
will. If this be so, then the conclusion is obvious. 
The triumph of good over evil is only to be 
secured by the reconciliation of all antagonistic 
will-forms with the Supreme Will which "in the 

' Ethics, p. 112. 
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religious conception of the world is the Divine 
Idea." 

That sin is a perversion of the will, leading to 
overt acts of rebellion and disobedience, seems to 
admit of little doubt ; whether the above theory- 
offers a true explanation of the manner in which 
that perversion is brought about is another 
question. At any rate, the only other hypothesis 
would seem to be that of the co-existence of a 
power, or principle, of evil together with that of 
good, which contravenes the unity and supremacy 
of a personal Prius. 

If, on the other hand, this be the true solution 
of the origin and existence of evil, then the 
" difference " of good and evil becomes explicable. 
We may regard it as illustrating the Second 
Proposition of Christian Metaphysic ; namely, that 
the Prius is self-manifesting through differences. 

Nor is this all that may be said of it. The 
Third Proposition defines the Prius as Self- 
reconciling, which is really a necessary consequent 
or corollary from the First. For the continued 
and permanent existence of hostile differences 
would be incompatible with the existence of a 
Prius which is One and Supreme. And if all 
differences are to be reconciled (by the Prius), then. 
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above all others, the hostile difference between 
good and evil, by bringing all antagonistic will- 
forms into harmony with the One Supreme Will 
of the Prius. And here Hegel's triadic law of 
Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis finds a cardinal 
illustration. The Divine Will is the Thesis, the 
antagonistic will of the creature is the Anti- 
thesis, and the harmonizing of the two is the 
Synthesis.^ 

Recalling, then, the fact that Religion is the 
people's Metaphysic, and that no Religion can 
be true which is not also the expression of a 
true Metaphysic, it remains for me to show two 
things : — 

First, that the principle of a Personal Prius 
manifesting Himself through differences and their 
reconciliation is a doctrine of the Christian 
Religion. 

Second, that Christianity is a religious system 
which provides for the exercise and application 
of this principle : that, concretely, sin, and the 

' "Three elements— a notion, its opposite or contradictory, and 
that which embraces or reconciles the two, or, in other words, a 
thesis, an anthithesis, and the synthesis — represent a complete 
act of logic, or one movement of dialectic. And on the type of 
this environment Hegel undertook to explain the entire course and 
action of thought in its efforts to comprehend the Universe." — 
Handbook oj Biography, Art. " Hegel." 

VOL. II. K 
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difference between good and evil, arising from 
the antagonism of a perverted free-will in the 
creature and person of man to the Supreme Will 
of the Creator, is reconciled through the Incarna- 
tion of the Son, or Word of God, in the Person 
of Jesus Christ.^ 

Of all the writings of the New Testament, it 
will, I think, be admitted that none display so 
clear an insight into what may be called the 
metaphysical side or aspect of Christianity as 
those of St. Paul and St. John. St. Paul, indeed, 
may truly be called the great exponent of 
Christian Metaphysic. To these, therefore, let 
us have recourse, in order to ascertain what 
is Christian doctrine on this subject of recon- 
ciliation. 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
writes as follows : — 

" For it was the good pleasure (of the Father) 
that in Him should all the fulness dwell ; ^ and 
through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself, 
having made peace through the blood of His 

' To express the above in terms of the Hegelian Formula — the 
Supreme Will of the Personal Prius is the Thesis, the perverted 
will of the human personality is the Antithesis, and the Person of 
the Incarnate AVord is the Divine Synthesis. 

' Or, "for the whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell in 
Him." — R.V., margin. 
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Cross ; through Him, I say, whether things upon 
the earth, or things in the heavens." (Col. i. 
19, 20.) 1 

Writing to the Corinthians, he says — 

" To wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world (Cosmos) unto Himself." (2 Cor. v. 19.) 

And again, in his first Epistle we find the same 
doctrine enunciated : — 

" For He must reign until He hath put all His 
enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 
shall be abolished is death. . . . And when all 
things have been subjected unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subjected to Him that 
did subject all things unto Him, that God may 
be all in all." (i Cor. xv. 25, 26, 28.)^ 

' This passage, taken in connection with the previous context, 
especially verses I5~I7> is all the more significant, because 
St. Paul's object was to define the Christian doctrine of the 
Universe, of creation and reconciliation, as against the meta- 
physical speculations of the Gnostics, some of whom, where 
Persian influences predominated, held the doctrine of two separate 
and antagonistic Principles of Good and Evil, and others traced 
the origin of evil to matter. 

- See also Ephes. ii. 16 : "And that He might reconcile both 
unto God in one body through the Cross," where Bishop Ellicott 
has the following note : " This brings out the profound idea, which 
so especially characterizes these Epistles, of a primjeval unity of 
all created beings in Christ, marred and broken by sin, and 
restored by His manifestation in human flesh."— Commentary for 
English Readers. 
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In his Epistle to the Romans (viii. 19-22) 
he speaks of the whole creation ^ groaning and 
travailing in pain together, because in pursuance 
of the sovereign purpose of God it has been 
subject to vanity. That purpose, however, he tells 
us, is not yet worked out. It is a purpose in 
which there is hope and earnest expectation ; 
because Creation shall finally be delivered from 
that bondage of corruption under which for the 
present it groans and travails "into the glory of 
the liberty of the children of God." 

The Apostle and Evangelist St. John records a 
prayer offered by Jesus Christ to God, Whom He 
called His Heavenly Father, in which the follow- 
ing significant petition occurs : " That they may 
be one, even as We are One : I in them, and Thou 
in Me, that they may be made perfect in One." 
(St, John xvii. 22, 23.) 

Now, the foregoing passages taken together 
clearly show, I think, two things : 

I. That the Christian Religion, regarded under 
its metaphysical aspect, involves the principle of 
a Personal Prius manifesting Himself through 
differences and the reconciliation of them. 

' V. 19 : ^ Kt/o-is = " the whole world of Nature, animate and 
inanimate." — Bp. Ellicott. 
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2. That this reconciliation is claimed to be 
effected through the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

He is the Divine Synthesis in Whom Thesis and 
Antithesis are reconciled. And He is so, because 
" in Him dwelleth all the fulness {pleroma) of the 
Godhead bodily," i.e. the essential nature, com- 
prising all the attributes of God. (Col. ii. 9.) 

JMoreover, it will appear on further investigation 
that the reconciliation effected through the Incar- 
nation consists mainly in the harmonizing of all 
antagonistic forms of free will, with the one 
supreme will of the Prius. The very virtue and 
efficacy of the Atonement is attributed to the 
cheerful oblation of the perfect will of Christ, the 
God-man, to His Father, God. 

" I came not to do mine own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Me. Wherefore, when He cometh 
into the world He saith . . , Lo, I am come to do 
Thy will, O God. ... By which will we have 
been sanctified through the offering of the body 
of Jesus Christ once for all." (Heb. x. 5, 7, 10.) 

This willing oblation of His will was the key- 
note and motto of His whole life. " I must work 
the works of Him that sent Me while it is day : 
the night cometh, when no man can work." And 
death, when it came, was only the anticipated 
climax of His willing self-sacrifice. 
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But the reconciliation of the Atonement through 
the oblation of a perfect will is not limited to the 
Person of Christ. It is to find its counterpart 
on a lower scale in the life and experience of all 
His followers. The Christian must be like his 
Master. Christ is represented, not only as the 
New Man, but the Type of the New Creation. 
The daily prayer of the Christian is to be — " Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in Heaven." And 
his whole life is to be one constant endeavour 
to give it practical expression, until the entire 
man, even to the innermost recesses of thought 
and motive, are brought into cheerful and loving 
acquiescence to what is held to be the Divine will. 

And here I should like to point out the con- 
gruity between the end to be attained and the 
means employed for attaining it. The end is the 
triumph of good over evil through the reconcilia- 
tion of divergent and opposing wills. The means 
are — 

1. The exhibition of a faultless character 
appealing by its intrinsic loveliness to the moral 
perception of an intelligent and spiritual personality. 

2. The action and influence of a Divine Spirit 
upon the cognate created spirit of man.^ 

' Heb. ii. 1 1 : " For both He that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of One." 
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Such are the means to be employed, and ac- 
cording as they have been employed has Chris- 
tianity proved itself a power for good in the 
world. Has Christianity, where it has been fairly 
tried, tended to raise the character of its followers, 
to liberate them from the thraldom of sin in all 
its countless forms, to make their lives pure, un- 
selfish, and true ? Then the secret of the trans- 
formation is to be found in the power of that 
Religion to bring about the reconciliation, not 
merely theoretic, but practical, of all individual 
and antagonistic wills to the supreme Will of the 
Personal Prius. And the prayer of the Psalmist — 
" Teach me to do Thy Will, O God, for Thy Spirit 
is good" — is something more than a pious ejacu- 
lation, a devout aspiration. It is the practical 
recognition and expression of a profound meta- 
physical truth. 
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PERSONALITY IN OTHER SYSTEMS— SPENCER, 
WUNDT, TOLSTOY. 

(fl) Schopenhauer's Thelology, impersonal and untenable — {6) 
Comte's "Religion of Humanity" — (c) Spencer's "Persistent 
Force" — Logical inference ignored — Correspondence between 
internal and external relations — Deduction from the foregoing — 
Professor Wundt on Personality — Personality the expression 
and measure of psychical endowment— Comparative Psycho- 
logy — Stages of growth — Count Leo Tolstoy. 

Hegel's Prius of " pure thought " is by no means 
the only one which has been propounded by 
philosophers. 

"Will," said Schopenhauer, "is Lord of all," 
and " persistent Force unknown and inconceivable," 
says Mr. Spencer, is the Prius which ruthlessly 
closes the door to any further investigation. But 
neither to " Will " nor " Force " apparently is 
personality attributed. As I have already referred 
to Schopenhauer's " Will " theory in my former 
volume, I shall not devote much space to its 
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further consideration. Tiie question to be con- 
sidered is, at the bottom, this : — 

Is "Will," apart from the person of a Wilier, 
a philosophic concept ? Does it not land us either 
in chance or necessity ? 

We are not justified in regarding Schopenhauer 
as the original propounder of the " Will " theory. 
On the contrary, he appears to have imbibed his 
views from the previous teaching of Fichte and 
Schelling. "The will is the living principle of 
reason," said Fichte. "In the last resort," said 
Schelling, " there is no other being but Will." Will 
is primal being. Where Schopenhauer differed 
from his teachers was in his physical or natura- 
listic views of Will, which, according to him, is 
the result of impulse given to the nerve-organs 
by the objects of the external world. Knowledge 
itself, and its instrument — the mind, or intellect — 
is immediately dependent on, and, as it were, the 
product of, these nerve-organs thus brought into 
action. This knowledge is only a type or special 
example of that intimate feeling, or will, which 
is the underlying reality and the principle of 
all existence,^ the essence of all manifestations 

' "Analogy and experience make us assume this will to be 
omnipresent." — Art. " Schopenhauer " in Encyc, Brit. 
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inorganic and organic. Thus, in Schopenhauer's 
system Will, impersonal and without motive, takes 
the place of reason or thought, as the Prius or 
primal principle of all things. And the origin 
of man is not to be sought for us by Hegel in 
any theory of self-manifestation of thought at 
unity with itself ; nor, as by Spencer, in the theory 
of evolution, but in " automatic action " and " ad- 
justment " which is everlasting and ever-present. 

Both the " Will " of Schopenhauer and the 
" Force " of Spencer are alike the result of " auto- 
matic action." In both systems the Prius is 
impersonal, and they fail equally in affording a 
reasonable solution of that great problem of 
human personality. It is here, again, where 
Christian Metaphysic comes to the rescue with 
its personal Prius — a Prius which, while it em- 
braces the Thought of Hegel, the Sovereign Will 
of Schopenhauer, and the "persistent Force" of 
Spencer, offers, at the same time, a reasonable 
theory on which to explain the fact of human 
personality. 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer landed him 
at length in a sort of pessimistic Buddhism. The 
soul of man, unowned and uncared for, is born 
into a world of sin and sorrow, the sport for 
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a time of an insensate purposeless Will, until 
through death it reaches the Nirvana of the eternal 
oblivion. No wonder that Schopenhauer was the 
apologist of suicide. 

Personality in Comte's System of the Religion 
of Humanity. 

The Philosophical System of Comte so far 
resembles that of Hegel and Schopenhauer, that 
the only form of Personality which can be recog- 
nized is that of mankind. But it differs in this 
respect, that it merges individual in collective 
Personality. Comte even goes so far as to<iassert 
that the former is only an abstract idea, which 
has no existence save as part of the latter. 

Not only can the individual not be separated 
from the social organism of which he forms a 
part ; but that organism is something essential 
to his very existence. Thus the individual person 
has no separate existence. He exists only through 
the spirit which pervades the whole family of 
men, and manifests itself in them as a principle 
of life and development. 

This is collective, as distinguished from individual 
Personality. And as being in Comte's view the 
highest and only form of Personality of which 
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we have any knowledge or experience, it not 
unnaturally led him on to the religion and worship 
of Humanity. The weakness and defect in Comte's 
System lies in mistaking a finite and particular 
example of being for the infinite and universal. 
His system of Humanity is nothing more than 
a philosophical fragment, detached from its proper 
surroundings, without antecedent and without 
consequent. He loses sight of the solidarity of 
all life, and the unity of all being. Beyond the 
collective Personality of man he propounds no 
Prius ; while for that Personality he supplies no 
object, save the Personality itself which becomes 
deified as the highest and only proper object of 
human worship. 

If mankind could be shut up in a box, or 
transported to a desert island, and cut off from 
all intercourse with the outer world until they 
imagined they were the only beings in existence, 
then Comtism as a philosophy, and the worship 
of Humanity as a religion, might suffice. But 
it cannot be. Humanity is only a part, and a very 
small part, in the equipment of the Universe. 
Doubtless man is the highest example of terrestrial 
life, the most delicately constructed, the most 
richly endowed. But to regard him as the hub 
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of the Universe, to construct a philosophy limitfed 
to his own microcosm, and to imagine there are 
no forms of sentient life but those he is aware 
of in this small satellite of perhaps the smallest 
of the solar systems, scattered in endless profusion 
through the boundless regions of space ; to preach 
a religion in which man is to be worshipped as 
the only God ; and to teach a morality in which 
the welfare of humanity is the highest motive 
and end ; all this betokens, to my mind, such 
short-sighted self-conceit and such a want of the 
sense of integrity and proportion as it would be 
impossible to surpass.^ 

The recognition, however, of the collective 
Personality of mankind does import a sense of 
the responsibility of every man to the social 
body of which he is a member. This sense 
takes the form and is expressed by the term 
of Altruism, i.e. the absorption, or extinction, of 



' " But the philosophy, which has gone so far, must logically go 
further. It is impossible to treat humanity as an organism without 
extending the organic idea to the conditions under which the social 
life of humanity is developed — i.e. to the whole world. And if the 
recognition of a universal principle manifested in humanity naturally 
led Comte to the idea of the worship of humanity, the recognition 
of a universal principle manifested in man and nature alike must 
lead to the worship of God." (£«<y<:. /?«/., Art. " Metaphysic," 

p. lOI.) 
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mere self-love in the nobler duty of promoting 
the welfare of the community at large.^ 

When, moreover, we come to consider the effect of 
such a sense of responsibility as a deterrent from 
self-destruction, we are bound to admit that 
theoretically it should have this effect. 

"I am not free to injure or destroy myself; 
for such injury or destruction is done, not to 
myself alone, but to that body whose welfare 
ought to be to me a matter of paramount im- 
portance." But how far such theoretical reasoning 
will be practically effective as a deterrent from 
suicide is a matter of opinion. At any rate, it 
is the only and the strongest argument against 
suicide on the score of responsibility which could 
have any weight with a disciple of Comte. 

Some provision for the religious instinct of 
man is afforded by proposing Humanity itself 
as an object of worship. Whether such worship 
is deserving the name of religion at all, any more 
than the Ancestor-worship of the Chinese, is 
open to question. The last day of the year is 
set apart in the Positivist Calendar for the com- 
memoration of the dead, and in his address 

' The same result is arrived at in tlie Christian system. But the 
premises are of a different and higher order, as \\\\\ appear when 
we approach tlie subject of Christian Mctaphysic. 
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delivered to the members of the Positivist Society, 
of which he is the head, on December 31, 1900, 
Mr, F. Harrison is reported to have said — 

"The religion of submission to the will of 
humanity had no crude worship of heroes, no 
vain apotheosis of genius. The day was dedicated 
to all the dead — to nameless, as to those of name, 
to the lowly as to the great, to those who served 
as much as to those who ruled. . . . He need 
hardly remind them that the one name which 
he held to be destined to perpetual honour in 
the coming ages was that of the founder of the 
religion of humanity." 

How utterly destructive such a system is of 
belief in any Personality higher than that of 
man is shown by the following instance : — 

Some few years ago a young man, who had 
embraced Comtism and the Religion of Humanity, 
emigrated to America and settled in San Francisco. 
In a letter to his sister at home the following 
passage occurs : — 

" You say you remember me in your prayers. 
This, so far as it is a mark of your sisterly 
affection, I fully appreciate. But, otherwise, you 
might save yourself the trouble. Believe me, there 
is no God. It is not that we have a God without 
ears, but there is absolutely no God to hear. In 
this country religion is a commodity for which 
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there is no demand. We find we can get on 
very well without it." 

A missionary, who had been working in the 
same part of North America, once told me that 
in the course of a conversation he had with an 
old settler on the subject of religious education 
in the State Schools, the settler replied, "Oh, 
we have abolished God on this side of the Rockies ; 
so we don't trouble ourselves much about religion 
or religious education." 

Mr. Spencer's Prius and Personality. 
Let us now turn to consider briefly Mr. 
Spencer's Prius in respect to Personality : for, 
like all other philosophers and metaphysicians, 
he is bound to have a Prius of some kind. Mr, 
Spencer's Prius is " Persistent Force." What does 
he mean by this expression? Let him speak for 
himself. 

"By the persistence of Force we really mean the 
persistence of some Power which transcends our 
knowledge and conception. The manifestations, 
as recurring, either in ourselves or outside of us, 
do not persist ; but that which persists is the 
unknown cause of these manifestations." ^ 

' First Principles, p. 187. And again, p. 192, he says, " In assert- 
ing it (persistent Force) we assert an Unconditioned Reality without 
beginning or end." 
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Thus the prime factor of Mr. Spencer's whole 
system is a Power which transcends our know- 
ledge and conception. But, indeed, Mr. Spencer's 
statements and postulates respecting his persistent 
Force are inconsistent and mutually self-destructive. 
For first he calls it " a Power which transcends our 
knowledge and conception." And then, having 
done this, he proceeds to tell us that " every 
antecedent mode of the Unknowable must have 
an invariable connection, quantitative and quali- 
tative, with that mode of the Unknowable, which 
we call its consequent." Mark the words " invari- 
able connection, quantitative, and qualitative." 
How comes Mr. Spencer to know this, if his Per- 
sistent Force be both " unknowable " and " incon- 
ceivable " ? And if, on the other hand, it be true 
that this connection between the Absolute Force 
and the phenomenal forces which we know, does 
exist, then how can he say that the Absolute Force, 
the " Unconditioned Reality " which persists, is un- 
known and inconceivable ? We know what " the 
consequent modes " are, both physical and psychi- 
cal, for they are matters of experience. And 
since there is "an invariable connection both 
quantitative and qualitative between these and all 
antecedent modes of the Unknowable Force, it is 

VOL. II. L 
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obviously untrue to say the Force is unknown and 
inconceivable. Such " an invariable connection " 
amounts to an analogy, and must lead logically 
to something far more than the postulation of a 
Power transcending conception. It will surely en- 
able us, if there be any truth in the analogy, to 
form, not indeed a perfect and exhaustive idea, 
but at least a general conception of the nature and 
characteristics of the Persistent Force, from which 
all other forces, both physical and psychical, 
proceed. 

But the fault we have to find with Mr. Spencer 
is that, having assumed or postulated the existence 
of a great unknown and inconceivable Power, he 
forthwith proceeds to fabricate a philosophy and 
psychology in which it is practically ignored, in 
which, as a factor of thought or mind, it is entirely 
absent. Mr. Spencer's Force is clearly only a 
name for something unknown and unknowable, 
and which, therefore, he thinks may be practically 
shelved. It is shorn of what, even to man, is 
the highest concept and attribute of being, namely, 
self-conscious personality ; and, save as a blind, 
unconscious force, it is permitted neither to inter- 
vene nor act in the Universe. All this is strikingly 
exemplified in the " Psychology," which from first 
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to last is the product of materialistic evolution ^ 
pure and simple. But is this philosophy ? Ought 
not Mr. Spencer to have seen that, though his 
Prius transcends both our knowledge and concep- 
tion, this by no means justifies him in excluding 
it as a working factor in any hypothetical scheme 
of nature ? His Persistent Force may be unknown 
and inconceivable in its fulness, but, inasmuch as 
it is ex hypothesi the only source of all power, it 
must follow, that every form of force of which we 
have any knowledge and experience is a mani- 
festation of that Force which persists in all things ; 
and therefore all these various manifestations are 
so many indications of the nature of his Persistent 

' After reviewing Mr. Spencer's doctrine of Persistent Force and 
his attempt " to bring organisms and societies and all thereto per- 
taining — life, mind, character, language, literature, and institutions 
of every kind — under the cover of a single formula, " Professor Ward 
writes as follows : " We are, therefore, not surprised to find Mr. 
Spencer treating of the transformation of physical forces into mental 
forces, and insisting on a quantitative equivalence between the two, 
just as he treats of transformation of mechanical work into heat and 
the value in foot-pounds of a calorie. The poetry of Milton 
and the British Constitution, nay, the human mind and the Christian 
Religion, are all, according to him, equally with the tidal bore on the 
Severn, or gales at the equinoxes, so many secondary results of the 
nebular hypothesis, cases of integration of matter and dissipation of 
motion in obedience to the persistence of Force. It is to encompass 
all these within one formula that he is tempted to stretch a great 
physical generalization beyond all meaning and to justify his ven- 
ture by questionable metaphysics concerning Absolute Being." — 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i. p. 221. 
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Force — the unknown Power, "the Unconditional 
Reality " which, though it transcends our knowledge 
and conception, has not " left itself without witness." 
And if among the forces we know, whether simple 
or complex, there be one which is self-conscious 
and intelligent — that is, the human Personality — 
may we not safely postulate on behalf of Mr. 
Spencer's Persistent Force, that this, too, must be 
a self-conscious intelligent Personality .' ^ 

But Mr. Spencer's Psychology is vitiated through- 
out by the hiatus — the unbridged and unbridgeable 
abyss — between his Persistent Force and those 
material quantitative and mechanical forces which 
alone he allows to have been operative in the 
production of physical and psychical phenomena. 
Where does the Persistent Force intervene ? Where 
in the whole of his evolutionary system, embracing 
products and organisms from the protozoa to the 
personal soul of man, do we find a nexus between 
the Force and the forces? Nowhere. But what 
do we find .■' A marvellous capacity for trans- 
muting the material into the ideal. By the sweep 
of his magic wand, Mr, Spencer summons idealism 

' My personality is one of those " consequent modes," which 
are "invariably connected with antecedent modes of the unknowable 
Force." 
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from the vasty deep of his imagination to crown 
his materialistic edifice. Sensations have only to 
recur a certain number of times, and forthwith 
they blossom into ideas and memories of the past 
There has but to be a complexity of impressions 
on the organism from without, which do not 
produce direct automatic action ; then after a period 
of hesitation, and a struggle for the mastery, 
reason, deliberation, and will spring forth like a 
Deus ex machind to settle the dispute and take 
the command.^ 

Correspondence between Internal and External 
Relations. 

On no point does Mr. Spencer lay greater stress 
than that of the invariable correspondence between 
our internal and external relations. It is this, 
indeed, which lies at the root of his experience 

' The following is a fair specimen of what we may call Mr. 
Spencer's dialectic. " We shall find that as, when more complex 
and less frequent correspondences come to be effected, the internal 
actions effecting them become less automatic : as in ceasing to be 
automatic they necessitate a previous representation of the motions 
about to be performed and the impressions about to be experienced, 
and in this involve at once both harmony and reason ; so in this 
same previous representation they simultaneously involve the germ 
of what we call the feelings." — Psychology, p. 585. And again, 
p. 590, " As the psychical changes become too complicated to be 
perfectly automatic, they become incipiently sensational. Memory, 
reason, and feeling take their rise at the same time." 
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hypothesis. And the following is a brief summary 
of his position : — 

1. Corresponding to absolute external relations, 
i.e. in the universe around us, there are developed 
in the nervous system absolute internal relations, 
developed before birth, antecedent to, and inde- 
pendent of individual experiences, and that are 
automatically established along with the very first 
cognitions. 

2. These internal relations, nevertheless, are not 
independent of experiences in general, but have 
been established by the accumulated experiences 
of preceding organisms, handed down by heredity 
from parent to offspring. 

3. Hence the brain represents an infinitude of 
experiences received during the whole evolution 
of life in general. The most uniform and cha- 
racteristic of these experiences have been succes- 
sively bequeathed, principal and interest, from 
father to son, and have thus slowly amounted to 
that high intelligence which is latent in the brain 
of the infant, which the infant, in the course of its 
after life, exercises and usually strengthens or 
further complicates, and which, with minute addi- 
tions, it again bequeaths to future generations.^ 

' Psychology, p. 583. 
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I should be sorry to deny there is much truth 
in all this. It must, I think, be admitted that life 
means the power of adaptation and correspondence 
to environment ; that outer and objective relations 
produce inner and subjective relations which answer 
to them, and that this correspondence has gone on 
increasing from the lowest to the very highest form 
of life, physical, intellectual, and psychical. This 
may be all quite true, and probably is. But we 
must not forget at the same time what the very 
theory necessitates, that without the real objective 
relations there could be no inner subjective 
relations. And, if it be true that our external 
relations are the cause of our internal, then, con- 
versely, it is equally true that our internal are the 
record and reflex of our external. But what are 
our internal relations ? Are they not summarized 
in our personality ? Our personality is the involute 
and ultimate collective expression of all previous 
experiences. The brain is the muniment room 
wherein are treasured up the archives of our past 
history, and the title-deeds of the ever-increasing 
heritage of mankind. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which we are 
led ? This, namely, that somewhere in our external 
relations there is that which corresponds to our 
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own personality. Or, to put it briefly, the Per- 
sonality of man implies and demands the Personality 
of God. 

My whole psychical content, my perception of 
duty, my power to distinguish between right and 
wrong, between sin and holiness, my religious 
instinct, my sense of beauty, truth, and love, all 
these form part of my inner relations, and they 
are mine simply and solely because the Personal 
Prius, Who is in the world, has thus manifested 
Himself to me through the experience of my 
outer relations, through Creation and Immanence 
and Incarnation. 

But does Mr. Spencer see this ? Or, if he does, 
has he ever pointed out its far-reaching conse- 
quence in establishing the bond of affinity between 
the human Personality and the Divine? I am 
not aware that he has. On the contrary, having 
postulated an unknown persistent Force, the source 
of all other known forces, and of which every 
antecedent mode is invariably connected with its 
known consequent, he proceeds to construct the 
cosmos out of purely material elements, and to 
interpret the phenomena of Life, Mind, and 
Society in terms of matter, motion, and me- 
chanical force, without so much as an allusion to 
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that postulated Force which is the only cause 
of all.i 

To sum up, then, in few words, this is the 
conclusion to which the foregoing considerations 
bring me. 

The human Personality is the latest and highest 
product of all past vital experiences, the fabric 
built up of internal subjective relations answering 
to those external relations which form its environ- 
ment. It is like the lense of the camera, which 
gathers up and focuses into one consistent in- 
telligible picture the multitudinous rays which fall 
upon it from the world without. And because it 
is all this, it bears irrefragable testimony to the 
unity in diversity of the Power which works in 
Nature, call it " persistent Force," or what you will ; 
to the solidarity of all life, and the supremacy of 
a self-conscious, designing and, therefore, Personal 
Intelligence. 

Professor Wundt and Personality. 

According to Professor Wund't, Individual Per- 
sonality is the unity of feeling, thought, and will, 
in which the will appears as the active power that 
sustains the other elements. " As the Ego is the 

' See Ward's Nat. and Ag., vol. i. p. 256, 
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will in its distinction from the rest of the conscious 
content, so Personality is the Ego reunited to this 
content, and thereby raised to the stage of self- 
consciousness." ^ 

Now, without entering into the minute discussion 
of this definition, we may say, perhaps, that it is 
tolerably correct. What, then, is the presentment 
it gives us of Personality ? It is that Personality 
is the final outcome of our psychical development 
— of feeling, thought, and will. And perhaps we 
shall not be far wrong in regarding Personality as 
the result of those same processes, evolutionary or 
otherwise, by which the rest of our psychical 
faculties and activities have come into being.^ 

But the effects of this admission, that Personality 
is the expression of the psychical content, is more 
far-reaching than at first sight appears. 

In the first place, it is evident that man has no 
monopoly of what we may call psychical content, 
that is, of those faculties and functions which are 
usually supposed to fall within the domain of 

' Tlie PnHciples of Morality, by Willielm Wundt, professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Leipzig. English Translation, 
p. 21. 

^ In saying this, I wish once more to guard against the supposi- 
tion that evolution of itself is a power capable of creating anything. 
As my readers are aware, I hold that Evolution is only a modus 
operandi, which demands the power and presence of the Operator. 
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psychology. Intelligence, thought, feeling, will, 
memory, afifection, these he shares, in common, with 
creatures far below him in the scale of animal life. 

Man is but the last link in the great chain of 
evolutionary process, the heir of the accumulated 
experiences of a thousand generations of genera 
and species which have preceded him on the earth. 
And all along the line the Eternal Prius has been 
manifesting Himself in ever-increasing forms of 
beauty and loveliness. But there seems good 
reason for thinking that physiology and psychology 
have ever gone hand-in-hand, and form integral 
parts and different aspects of the progressive move- 
ment towards perfection. 

If there be any truth in Darwin's Origin of 
Species regarded from a physiological point of 
view, then it must also be true, regarded from a 
psychical point of view. As the species advances 
in respect to its physical organism and differen- 
tiation, it will advance also in point of psychical 
faculty and development. 

If, then, Personality be the expression of the 
psychical content, it follows (i) that man is not 
the only being that can claim it ; and (2) that it 
will vary in each order of animal life in exact 
accordance with its psychical endowment. 
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Just because man is more richly endowed with 
psychical faculty than any other terrestrial order 
of beings, his Personality is the highest. But the 
lower orders of animated nature also possess a 
Personality varying according to their psychical 
content. I have a dog which goes with me to 
Matins every morning, but he patiently waits for 
me outside the church, because his psychical 
development does not enable him to join me in 
the service of prayer and praise to the common 
Maker and Father of us both. 

In the lowest organisms, whose functions are 
limited to the common object of preserving life, 
either by procuring food, or avoiding danger, the 
Personality is only of the collective or social kind, 
and individual Personality does not as yet exist. 
But as we mount the scale of animal life, when 
the organism becomes more complex, and a variety 
of conturbing motives come into play, the psychical 
content is increased, and the personality tends to 
assume an individual character. Examples of 
both forms of Personality may be found in creatures 
far below the rank of man. Compare a flock of 
starlings, or a shoal of herrings, with the solitary 
spider spinning its web with almost mathematical 
accuracy, or the beetle burying its loathsome prey 
in the depths of the forest. 
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In the first two we see plenty of collective or 
social, but very little of individual personality. In 
the latter two, the exact converse is the case. 
The spider and the beetle, without being actually 
severed from the collective personality of their 
kind, appear to have acquired a sort of individual 
personality, which enables them to live and act for 
themselves. 

Much of what Professor Wundt says on the 
relation of the social to the individual will is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the relation of the social, or 
collective, to the individual personality. But we 
shall do well to remember, that in neither case is 
their earliest origin and manifestation to be found 
in mankind. We must dig far deeper, if we would 
get to the root of the matter. The fact is we need 
a comparative psychology just as much as we 
need a comparative anatomy or physiology ; and no 
investigation of either subject can be thorough, 
which loses sight of the comparative aspect-r-that 
is, of the unity and solidarity of all forms of 
life. 

The study of Natural History and Comparative 
Anatomy reveals the fact that, physiologically and 
structurally, man is allied to the lower orders of 
the Vertebrate Kingdom ; that he differs from them, 
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not so much in kind and form, as in degree and 
organic development. But we seem to have yet to 
learn that what is true physiologically is also true 
psychically, and that very much of the content of 
the human Personality is common also to the 
lower and less highly developed orders of animal 
life. As each successive genus or species increases 
in complexity of organization, so do the psychical 
functions and activities increase, and there is a 
corresponding advance to more specialized and 
individualized forms of personality. 

That the earliest and lowest form of personality 
should be the collective or social is only what we 
should expect. It is a fact which connotes little 
more than what we understand by gregariousness. 
But as we rise higher in the scale of animal life 
the psychical content increases, and the birth of 
self-consciousness synchronizes with the appear- 
ance of individual personality and egoism. Each 
member of the community begins to see, not only 
that he is one of many, and with many, but that he 
is also a personal unit distinct from the rest, and 
capable of separate and independent action. 

Then follows a higher stage, in which the 
individual perceives that this distinction and 
independence does not cut him adrift from the 
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family of which he is a member, but that his 
individual personality is something to be used 
for the welfare and advancement of the whole 
collective body. And last of all comes that stage 
of personal development in which the individual 
awakes to the conscious perception of his relation, 
not merely to the society with which he is most 
closely associated by birth and community of 
interests ; not merely to the outward and material 
world of nature of which he forms a part, but to 
that Being Who, as Self-conscious Thought, is the 
Author of Nature, the Well of Life, and of Whose 
Being the whole Universe is only the glorious 
Self-manifestation. 

Count Leo Tolstoy on Divine Personality. 

The writings of Count Leo Tolstoy are now 
being much read in this country. In his booklet, 
Thoughts on God, he touches on the subject of 
Divine Personality. It will not therefore be 
irrelevant, and may be interesting, to ascertain 
what his views are. 

The following is Tolstoy's definition of God : — 

" God is that All, that infinite All, of which I 
am conscious of being a part, and, therefore, all in 
me is encompassed by God, and I feel Him in 
everything " (pp. 7, 8), 
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Again, he says, " God is love," and " Love is 
God "(pp. 9, II). 

" Somehow, while praying to God, it became 
clear to me that God is, indeed, in real Being, 
Love — is that All which I just touch, and which 
I experience in the form of Love " (p. 8). 

But does not this last dictum, " Love is God," 
savour too much of other abstract conceptions of 
God ; as, for example, the " Pure Thought " of 
Hegel, the " Supreme Will " of Schopenhauer, the 
" Deified Humanity " of Comte, the " Persistent 
Force " of Spencer ? 

There is truth in them all. But they are all 
partial and imperfect, and they all take their hue 
and complexion from the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual conceiver. And is it possible to enter- 
tain these concepts, save as attributes or qualities 
of Personality ? Can we entertain the idea of 
thought without a Thinker of some kind? Of 
will without a Wilier, and so on ? Are we to 
conclude, that only in man do thought, and will, 
and force, and love assume a self-conscious 
personal form ? If so, then, there is really no 
God but man. 

I believe Count Tolstoy calls himself a Christian, 
and, therefore, it is the more surprising that he 
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should deny the Personality of God. Yet this 
he distinctly and emphatically does, as is evident 
from the following passages : — 

" It is said that God should be conceived as 
a personality. This is a great misunderstanding ; 
personality is limitation. Man feels himself a 
personality only because he is in contact with 
other personalities. If he were alone, he would 
not be a person.^ . . . But how can we say of God 
that He is a person ? Herein lies the root of 
anthropomorphism." ^ 

And yet, while denying the personality of God, 
we find Tolstoy over and over again speaking of 
God in terms which necessarily imply His per- 
sonality, and which are, to my mind at least, 
unintelligible, except on the supposition of it. 
Thus, " He is One." He is " the living God," in 
contrast to the pantheistic God. 

" He is One, in the sense that He exists as a 
Being who can be addressed ; that is, that there is 
a relation between me, a limited personality, and 
God, unfathomable, but existing." ^ 

' This seems to me a gratuitous assumption, which is neither 
proved nor capable of proof. Take the imaginary case of Robinson 
Crusoe. Because he was cast on a desert island, and cut off from 
all intercourse with his fellow-man, did he cease to be a person, or 
to think himself one ? 

^ Thoughts on God, p. 34. " Ibid. 

VOL. II. M 
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Is not Tolstoy here struggling to reconcile ideas 
or concepts of the Divine Being which are 
essentially opposed ? And this opposition is 
still further emphasized in his statement on 
Prayer. 

"Prayer is addressed to a personal God, not 
because He is a person (I even know with 
certainty that He is not a person, because per- 
sonality is limitation, and God is unlimited), but 
because I am a personal being." -^ 

Tolstoy has just admitted that God is a Being, 
Who may be addressed in prayer — and therefore 
a Person, seeing we cannot address an abstract 
quality or even a bundle of such, — but now we 
are told, that we only address God as a person, 
because we are personal beings. In other words, 
that God has no objective personal existence, and 
cannot be addressed as a person except by a 
formal act of self-deception. And what becomes 
of prayer after this .' What is it more than a psy- 
chical illusion ; a poor piece of spiritual idolatry ! 

But Tolstoy is better than his creed. His 
religious instinct raises an indignant protest 
against his philosophy. The yearning after a 
personal God, realized in his own inmost soul, is 

' Thoughts on God, p. 33. 
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too much for him ; and we find him breaking out 
in impassioned utterance to the very Being whose 
personality he had just denied. 

"But, Lord, I named Thee, and my sufferings 
ceased. My despair has passed. I feel Thy 
nearness, feel Thy help when I walk in Thy ways, 
and Thy pardon, when I stray from them. Lord, 
pardon the errors of my youth, and help me to 
bear Thy yoke as joyfully as I accept it." 

So said the Psalmist three thousand years ago. 
" My soul is athirst for God. Yea, even for the 
Living God." 

" Fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, et inquietum est cor 
nostrum donee requiescat in Te." — " O Lord, Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it reposes in Thee." (St. Aug.) 



SECTION V. 
MATERIALISTIC MONISM AND PERSONALITY. 

Monism and Personality — "Matter moving" — Vital Force? — Pro- 
toplasm — Professor Dolbear's definition — The problem to be 
solved — Subject and Object — Two observations — Professor 
Wundt and human progress — Phenomena and Noumena — St. 
Paul — Professor Bain's Hypothesis incompatible with Monism. 

The contention of the Materialistic Monist, as 
is well known, is that "everything that is, is 
matter moving." Which means, of course, that 
there is no other or higher form of Being. Such 
a theory, of course, is fatal to the idea of a 
Personal Prius. It will be desirable, therefore, to 
examine this theory and the arguments adduced 
in its support. 

And, in the first place, it is to be noted that 
our scientists have not yet arrived at any general 
consensus of opinion, much less any certain know- 
ledge of what matter is. It consists of atoms in 
motion, we are told. But what are atoms ? The 
latest hypothesis concerning them is that they are 
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vortex rings, "a particular form of motion of the 
ether in the ether." ^ 

In the second place, ether is very necessary, 
even to the Materialistic Monist. But I am not 
aware that ether has yet been proved, or even 
claimed to be, matter, but only "the primal sub- 
stance out of which matter is formed." ^ Yet ether 
is something, and, if it be not matter, then what 
becomes of the Monist's contention that everything 
that is, is matter moving ? Has he not destroyed 
his own Prius, and disproved his first proposition ? 

Vital Force. 
It used to be thought that the difference between 
vital force and other physical forces was qualita- 
tive and essential. But our scientists tell us now 
that no such distinction exists ; and that all the 
phenomena of life are to be explained by means of 
physical and chemical forces. The term "vital 

' Professor Dolbear, Matter, Ether, and Motion, p. 351 : 
"In like manner one may understand that what constitutes an 
atom is not so much the substance it is composed of, as the motion 
involved in it. Such an atom is a particular form of motion of the 
ether in the ether, in the same sense as what is called light is a 
form of motion of the ether in the ether. The one is an undula- 
tion, the other a vortex. . . . Thus one after another of the 
properties of matter are found to be resolvable into ether motions, 
ether being the primal substance, and matter only one of its 
manifestations." 

^ Professor Dolbear, Matter, Ether and Motion, pp. 297 and 351. 
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force" is only to be regarded as a convenient form 
of expression for " the sum total of the physical 
and chemical activities of organisms." ^ 

Our Biologists, not so long ago, used to be 
content with tracing all animal life back to the 
egg. Omne vivum ah ovo. Then the cell^ was 
substituted for the egg; but now they tell us we 
must go further back still, and find in a complex 
chemical substance called protoplasm the one 
fount and origin of all animal and vegetable life. 
And what is protoplasm .' 

' Professor E. L. Mark, Harvard University. 

See also Professor Dolbear, Matter, etc., p. 279 : " That vital 
force as an entity has no existence, and that all physiological 
phenomena whatever can be accounted for, without going beyond 
the bounds of physical and chemical science, has to-day become the 
general conclusion of all students of vital phenomena ; and vital 
force as an entity has no advocates in the present generation of 
biologists." 

^ Professor Dolbear's hypothesis respecting cell formation and 
growth is at least interesting and ingenious. I quote his own 
words: "In the organic world of living things the phenomenon of 
growth is manifested by what are called cells, which .ire symmetrical 
groups of molecules, as crystals are, only much more complex. 
Growth consists in the formation of similar cells out of suitable 
molecular constituents in the neighbourhood. Each different part 
of a plant or animal has a different cell structure. . . . Such 
formation is called growth ; but the similarity in form and function, 
when appearing among plants or animals, has been considered as 
due to heredity, a term which has a definite enough meaning, but 
which has not been supposed to be due to mechanical, but to some 
super-physical agency not amenable to purely physical laws and 
conditions." — Matter, Ether, and Motion, p. 250. 
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Protoplasm. 

The question is an important one, and it will be 
well to hear what Professor Dolbear, as represent- 
ing the most recent scientific view, has to say 
about it. 

" Protoplasm is a particularly complex chemical 
substance, out of which all living things, animals 
and plants are formed. It is entirely structureless, 
homogeneous, and as indifferentiated as to parts 
as is a solution of starch, or the albumen of an 
egg. Minute portions of this elementary life-stuff 
possess all the distinctive fundamental properties 
that are to be seen in the largest and most com- 
plicated living structures. It has the power of 
assimilation — that is, of organizing dead food into 
matter like itself — and, consequently, what is 
called growth. It possesses contractility — that is, 
the ability to move in a visible, mechanical way ; 
and it possesses sensitivity — that is, ability to 
respond to external conditions : and the power of 
reproduction." 

"A small particle of this substance, like a 
minute bit of jelly, without any parts or organs, 
possesses its various attributes in equal degree in 
every part. Any particular portion can lay hold 
on assimilable material, or digest it, or be used as 
a means of locomotion ; so that what are called 
tissues of animals and plants represent the funda- 
mental properties of the protoplasm out of which 
they have been built — thrown into prominence by 
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a kind of division of labour. The protoplasm 
organizes itself into cells and tissues in the same 
sense as atoms organize themselves into molecules, 
and molecules into crystals of various sorts, having 
different properties, that depend upon the kind of 
atoms, their number and arrangement in the 
molecule." ^ 

Such is protoplasm, according to Professor 
Dolbear. And the difficulty which occurred to 
me in reading it was, not so much that of believing 
his description of it to be true, as of believing 
that such qualities as he attributes to it, assimila- 
tion,contractility, sensitivity, reproduction can possibly 
be due merely to the chemical and mechanical 
forces of matter, however complex its composi- 
tion. I confess that at present the draft upon my 
credulity is greater than I am prepared to honour ; 
and I should prefer to hold in suspense a while 
my opinion, as to whether there is, or is not, such a 

' Matter, Ether and Motion, pp. 280, 281. Professors Quincke 
and Biitochli have even been attempting the manufacture of an 
artificial protoplasm, which, they say, exhibits changes in shape, 
and streaming movements like those of an amoeba. But it is 
entirely void of vital qualities. — Ibid,, 368. 

Liebig, the great scientist, was once asked, if he believed that a 
leaf or a flower could be formed, or could grow by chemical 
forces. His answer was significant. "I would more readily 
believe that a book on chemistry or botany could grow out of dead 
matter by chemical processes." No discovery has since been made 
to alter that opinion. 
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thing as vital force, distinct from chemical and 
mechanical force.^ It may be that the cardinal 
doctrine of the Materialistic Monist, " Everything 
that is, is matter moving," though we do not admit 
it to be true, may yet help us to explain many of 
the phenomena which have hitherto proved in- 
soluble. And the result of the careful and 
elaborate investigations of Sir William Crookes in 
this field of inquiry point to the conclusion that 
we have touched the borderland where matter and 
force, and consequently motion, merge into one 
another, and become one.^ 

But, however this may be, I can hardly imagine 
that even the most thorough-going Monist will 
contend that the chemical and mechanical forces 
alone are able to produce thought, and all that is 
comprehended under the heading of mental activity. 
And yet these also are realities which do exist, 
and for whose existence allowance and room 
must be made in any scheme of Philosophy or 



' If there be no such thing as vital force apart from the chemical 
and mechanical forces, what is it in the animal organism that is 
able to control and countervail those forces for its own special 
purposes ; forces which, so soon as life departs, become active in 
destroying the organism ? 

- ^ See the Lecture delivered by Sir W. Crookes before the Royal 
Society, February 6, 1902, on "The Stratification of Hydrogen." 
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Metaphysic which can hope to hold its own in 
the future, and commend itself to the reason of 
unbiassed thinkers. 

It must be remembered, that we have not only 
protoplasm, amoebas, hydras, and such-like things 
to account for, but what we may call Nature's 
chef-d' ceuvre, the Personality of man, with all it 
connotes. And whatever theory be adopted, 
whether Monist or Dualist, it must be adequate 
to explain the existence, not only of the lowest, 
but also of the highest, forms of life of which we 
have any experience. 

Let me borrow an illustration from the art of 
painting, though any other might do as well. Let 
us take two specimens of the art — a lower and 
a higher one — a painted box and a beautifully 
executed portrait. A description of the art of 
painting which would suffice, if only the painting 
of the box were considered, would manifestly be 
quite inadequate as a description of the art which 
.produced the portrait. The first would require 
nothing more than the presence of material and 
mechanical agencies. You want a surface, like 
that of a box, pigment and a brush, together 
with such mechanical force as can wield the 
brush and apply the paint ; and the thing is 
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done. But can the portrait be explained as the 
result of nothing but the same material and 
mechanical agencies ? Evidently not. You may 
supply the canvas, the paint, the brushes, and the 
mechanical force, but all these are insufficient to 
produce the finished portrait. For this you require 
in addition the skill, the feeling, and insight of the 
accomplished artist. It is the highest product 
of the art, the finished work of the artist, and not 
merely the rough outline, nor the elementary 
daubs of a house-painter's apprentice, that have 
to be accounted for. And is it not so with Nature ? 
It is not the manufacture of atoms into molecules 
and protoplasm and cells we have to account for, 
but the most finished work of which we have any 
actual knowledge and experience, the self-conscious, 
reasoning soul of man. The former we might, 
perhaps, conceive to be the product of chemical 
and mechanical forces, but, that the latter should 
be so, passes the bounds of reason and probability. 
The fact is, that in the problem of life in its 
highest form we have not only phenomena, but 
noum'ena to consider.^ And I hope the two 

' " The conception of the phenomenal, of course, has brought 
with it the conception of a further so-called noumenal reality 
beyond." — Professor Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticistn, vol. ii. 
p. 166. 
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following observations will not be thought irrelevant 
to the subject before us. 

Life and Experience. Subject and Object. 

My first observation is this. Whatever may 
be the origin and first beginnings of life, as we 
know and experience it in all its forms and 
gradations, it is the product of two factors, the 
one subjective and capable of receiving impres- 
sions, responding to stimuli, and generally adapting 
itself to its surroundings ; the other objective, able 
to make impressions, impart stimuli, and generally 
to modify and influence every vital organism 
brought into contact with it. There is no form 
of life, from the amoeba to the man, which is not 
the product of these two factors, which is not 
evoked by its environment, and which does not, if 
it is to continue, correspond to it. And the inter- 
action between the subjective and objective is 
for each individual form of life represented and 
expressed by its experience. This view of Life, 
I am glad to find, is supported by Professor Ward 
in his book on. Naturalism and Agnosticism, These 
are his words — 

" To enounce that experience is a whole, or, more 
precisely, a continuity, that it consists in the 
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correlation of subject and object as its universal 
factors, is a statement that seems to tamper with 
no facts and to involve no hypotheses." ^ 

And again — 

" Experience as a process may be further defined 
as a process of self-conservation, and so far justifies 
us in describing it as life (j3(og)." ^ 

Let me borrow another illustration of our argu- 
ment at this point from a pastime with which some 
of my readers doubtless have been familiar in 
their boyhood's days, that of making a snow-man. 
Need I describe it ? A handful of snow is pressed 
into a ball, and then rolled along a snow-covered 
lawn. As the ball rolls it accumulates the snow 
beneath it, growing at each revolution bigger and 
bigger, until it reaches the size required. We see 
there are three things necessary for the production 
of our snow-man. First, the initial snow-ball ; 
second, the snow-covered lawn ; third, the power 

' Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. p. 130. 

' Ibid., p. 136. The following passage, also, is much to the 
point (vol. ii. p. 255) : " If, as Kant does, we regard experience 
as starting with such an indefinite manifold as its objective com- 
plement, we must hasten to add, that the start is only made when 
this matter of experience is shaped and informed by the subject 
conscious of it and interested in it. . . . My contention is that to 
the subject belongs the lead and initiative throughout, and that, as 
experience develops, this subject shows an ever-increasing activity 
and supremacy." 
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to roll the ball along. Without eath and all of 
these no snow-man will be forthcoming. 

And now for the analogy. The initial snow- 
ball stands for the subjective element of life, 
with all its potency — call it what you will ; the 
snow-covered lawn represents the objective en- 
vironment of the Universe ; and the revolving 
power denotes the energy which brings subject 
and object together, with that interaction between 
the two which constitutes experience, and out 
of which by accumulation the vital and psychical 
involute of the subject is continuously augmented.^ 

Of course, the above illustration is only a rough- 
and-ready one ; but it may help to give a clearer 
conception of an hypothesis, which seems to the 
writer best to harmonize the claims of science and 
physics on the one hand, and of religion and meta- 
physics on the other. It is to be noted, too, that 
this hypothesis of Life, as the product of the sub- 
jective and objective factors realized in experience, 
provides indefinitely for the future progress and 
perfection of mankind. 

' " We have found that our primary experience invariably implies 
both subjective and objective factors, and seems to involve these not 
as separable and independent elements, but as organically co- 
operant members of one whole." — Ward's Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism, vol, ii, p. 253. 
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According to Professor Wundt, the line of human 
progress is sociological. Man's final moral end is 
the moral end of humanity, not of the family or 
state, but of the race. We are to seek satisfaction 
and supplement the finitude and limitations of 
actual life in the form of (by) higher objective 
intellectual values. 

'■' And so we find that our ultimate ends can be 
nothing but the production of psychical creations 
. . . whose final object is not the individual him- 
self, but the universal spirit of humanity " ^ 

But Professor Wundt is silent as to the means 
whereby this progress of the human race is to be 
secured. And, whatever we may think of the 
worth and adequacy of the moral end proposed, 
we cannot refrain from asking where are the 
materials out of which these " psychical creations " 
and "higher objective intellectual values" to be 
constructed? Are they to be found elsewhere 
than in an ever-increasing experience by the self- 
conscious subject of those activities, whether 
physical or spiritual, contained in its objective 
environment ? And what is that environment but 
the Self-manifestation of the Personal Prius, " the 
fulness of Him that fiUeth all in all " .? 

' Ethics, p, 85. 
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Only because the snow-ball is rolled along the 
snow-covered lawn does it become the snow-man. 
So, only because the objective environment, which 
forms the raw material out of which experience 
is accumulated, contains all the elements requisite 
for vital and psychical development — higher psy- 
chical values — is progress in this direction possible. 
Surely it is in this enlarged and ever-increasing 
experience, which has the limitless plenum of the 
Infinite to draw upon, where we see the promise 
and the power of an endless advance towards 
perfection. And as, on the one hand, we are in 
no position to place limits on the degree or method 
of Self-manifestation which the Prius may think 
fit to adopt, so neither, on the other, can we see 
any limit to the progress which is ultimately 
attainable for mankind. That progress is not of 
the nature of a quantity which cannot be exceeded, 
or a standard which cannot be excelled ; rather 
is it like a series of geometrical progression which 
goes on increasing ad infinitum. 

Such is the view of human life and human 
progress propounded by the great Christian Meta- 
physician St. Paul.^ The phenomena declare the 

' Cp. 2 Cor. iii. i8 : " But we all with open face beholding as 
in a glass (mirror) the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
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noumena of the Almighty. All down the ages 
has the Eternal Prius been manifesting Himself, 
now in one way, now in another. And if at last 
this Self-manifestation has reached its climax in 
the cardinal phenomenon of the Incarnation, should 
this surprise us ? And, because we cannot fathom 
the mystery, shall we say " Impossible " ? How- 
ever much men may object to the Incarnation 
because it transcends Nature, and their own power 
to comprehend it, they cannot deny, that the life 
of Jesus has done far more than that of any other 
man to raise the moral concepts of mankind. It 
has not, indeed, driven sin and wickedness out 
of the world, for the simple reason that men 
will not submit themselves to its restraining and 
constraining influence. But in exact proportion 
as they have done so, and tried honestly to 
embody that influence in their own lives, it has 
raised those lives to a standard of purity and 
goodness higher than the world has ever seen. 
That love is the secret of that influence, I need 
not stop to point out. 

Not in Sociology, then, as it seems to me, are 

image from glory to glory." And Ephes. iv. 13 : " Till we all 
come unto a perfect man . . . unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness {vKrip^/j-aros) of Christ." 

VOL. II. N 
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we to find the highest and truest line of human 
progress, but in that experience which brings us 
into ever closer union and communion with the 
Being Who through phenomena and noumena is 
ever manifesting Himself in fuller measure as the 
only Source of love and truth and beauty. 

Phenomena and Noumena. 

My second observation is this. The problem 
before us is one which involves more than physical 
phenomena.'^ Were it not so, the Monist, who 
thinks to find in "matter moving" the universal 
solution, might not consider his task a hopeless 
one. 

It is not so, however. Noumena, as well as 
phenomena, must be taken into account ; where by 
noumena we mean those things which are the 
objects of our understanding, and are dealt with 
by reason and intellect. They are mental and 
spiritual concepts, which form the subject-matter 
of Metaphysic as distinguished from Physics, 
which professes to deal only with phenomena. 

' " It follows naturally from the notion of a phenomenon of any 
sort that something must correspond to it that is not itself phenome- 
non" — that is, without a percipient nothing can be perceived. — 
Kant's Kritik der reinen Yertiuft, p. 233. 
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Perhaps there is no passage which will better 
serve to illustrate the distinction between the two 
than that of the great Doctor of Christian Meta- 
physic, St. Paul, in his letter to the Romans,^ and 
which, I trust, I may be pardoned for quoting. 
The passage in the Revised Version runs thus : — 

" For the invisible things {aorata) of Him since 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood {nooumena) by the things that are 
made {poiemasi), even His Eternal Power and 
Godhead." 

Here, it will be observed, we have allusion 
made to phenomena and noumena. The former 
are the poiemata, the things made ; the latter are 
the aorata, the invisible things, which are in reality 
the Eternal Power and Godhead, and become 
noumena to us by means of the phenomena of the 
created Universe. 

Clearly, St. Paul was no Monist. In other 
words, he recognized the fact that the world of 
Metaphysic is as real as that of Physics ; and that 
the noumena of the former, though distinct from 
the phenomena of the latter, refuse equally to 

' Rom. i. 20. Some of my readers would like to be reminded 
of the original : T^ 7cfcp S^Spara avTov wirh icriffeus ic6(rfxov ro'is 
•KOi-iifxaffL voov^^va KaSoparai, ^ Tf otBiOs aitTOv d^yafits Kal BeiSrijs. 
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be ignored. Nor is this all. He enunciates the 
cardinal doctrine of Christian Metaphysic, that 
phenomena and noumena, though distinct in their 
essential nature, are still intimately, and as it 
were organically, connected ; and that phenomena 
are the expression of noumena, and at the same 
time the vehicle and the sacraments through 
which they are apprehended by the mind of man. 
And here, as it seems to me, is the point where 
Monism utterly and hopelessly breaks down. It 
fails in the presence of noumena ; it fails before 
the fact of the Personality of man. 

Professor Bairns Hypothesis. 

Professor Bain, in his book on "Mind and 
Body," after reviewing the arguments of Monism 
and Dualism respectively, arrives at the following 
conclusion : — 

" The arguments for the two substances (Material 
and Immaterial) have, we believe, now entirely 
lost their validity ; they are no longer compatible 
with ascertained science and clear thinking. The 
one substance, with two sets of properties, two 
sides, the physical and the mental — a double-faced 
Unity — would appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case." ^ 

' Mind and Body, p. 196. 
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I venture to submit the following observa- 
tions : — 

1. That Professor Bain's hypothesis is incom- 
patible with Monism proper. I do not see how 
a Monist can postulate a Substance with two 
sets of properties as his Prius, for the simple 
reason that it is compounded of two elements, 
or categories, which, so far as I know, are by 
universal consent regarded as essentially different 
and distinct. I take it, therefore, that Professor 
Bain regards Monism pure and simple as un- 
tenable ; because, while it might be able to 
explain and account for physical phenomena, it 
fails in the presence of mental and spiritual 
noumena. 

2. Professor Bain is in favour of "one Sub- 
stance with two sets of properties, two sides, 
the physical and the mental — a double-faced 
Unity," which he thinks " would comply with 
all the exigencies of the case," i.e. be able to 
explain and account both for all phenomena and 
noumena. 

Let us examine this hypothesis : " One Sub- 
stance." What is substance? Evidently, from the 
etymology of the word, it denotes that which 
stands under {sub-stat), or underlies that which 
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is evident to the senses. Substance is therefore 
the substrate of phenomena. It represents the 
inner reality or essence of things. As such it 
is synonymous both in derivation and meaning 
with the Greek hypostasis (vtto £(rr»)/xi)j ^^^d it 
is almost needless, I suppose, to remind my 
reader, that not only in Philosophy but in 
Christian Theology both substance and hypostasis 
have acquired a well-recognized meaning.^ Thus, 
in the Nicene Creed, so called, the Christian 
expresses his belief in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, as "being of one Substance with the 
Father ; " and again in the Athanasian Creed, or 
Exposition, "Neither confounding the Persons, 
nor dividing the Substance ; " — in both which 
passages it is evident that "Substance" is used 
to denote the Essence (Greek Ousia) of Deity, or, 
as it is otherwise termed, " the Godhead." 

' Substance as a theological term denotes that which forms the 
Divine essence, or being. It is used in this sense in the first of the 
Thirty -nine Articles of Religion : " And in the Unity of this 
Godhead there be Three Persons of one substance [essentia), 
power, and eternity." 

Hypostasis has not in all ages of the Church had precisely the 
same meaning. In the first three centuries it was commonly used 
as the equivalent of the Latin Persona, though not universally. 
By many, however, it was used in the same sense as Substantia, 
that in which the Divine attributes inhere. These differences 
were reconciled at the Council of Alexandria (A.D. 362), and 
chiefly through the influence and arguments of St. Athanasius. 
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Does Professor Bain, then, use the word " Sub- 
stance" in a sense analogous to that in which it 
was used by the Christian Fathers? We might 
almost suppose he does, from his subsequent 
remark, "We are to deal with this (substance, 
this double-faced unity) as in the language of the 
Athanasian Creed, 'not confounding the Persons, 
nor dividing the Substance.' " 

But if so, might I venture to remind him, that 
mind and " mental properties " are, so far as we 
know and experience them, the inseparable attri- 
butes of Personality ? * A substance, therefore, 
endowed with mental properties cannot, it would 
seem, be other than personal ; nor "a double-faced 
unity" which " complies with all the exigencies of 
the case," less than Divine. 

' See Sir G. G. Stokes' Gifford Lectures, p. 196. 



SECTION VI. 

PERSONALITY AND THE MECHANICAL THEORY 
OF NATURALISM. 

Psycho-physical Parallelism and Epi-phenomena — Consequences of 
the Mechanical Theory in regard to Personality, Morality, and 
Religion. 

Closely allied to Materialistic Monism comes the 
theory that all Nature is but one vast mechanism, 
and which regards mental and psychical activities 
as mere Epi-phenomena — manifestations, that is, 
which accompany the working of the machine, 
but between which and the physical phenomena 
no causal connection exists. Psycho-physical 
Parallelism is the name given to this strange 
concept — a mere name, which explains nothing, 
and is nothing, but the last refuge of Agnosticism. 
The whole theory has been so exhaustively 
examined, and its fallacy so convincingly exposed 
by Professor Ward, that I shall simply refer my 
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reader to his Treatise,^ and content myself with 
offering a few observations to show how Personality 
fares at the hands of Naturalism. 

Even if Nature and the whole Universe were 
nothing more than one vast piece of machinery, 
in which all the parts work smoothly and 
harmoniously together for the production of an 
infinite number of results useful and beautiful, 
still it is contrary to all our experience of 
machines, that they make themselves. And to 
maintain, that by calling Nature a machine we 
offer any adequate account of its principles and 
processes, would be much the same as being 
taken into a room where spinning and weaving 
was going on, and told that machinery was the 
secret of it all. The wool or the flax goes in 
at one end as raw material, and comes out at 
the other the flowery damask or the pictured 
tapestry. " Yes, here is the machinery, sure 
enough," we should reply, "but where is the 
machinist, who designed and constructed the 
machine ? Where is the power that started 
the machine and keeps it going? And where 
is the artist who drew the designs and pictures 
so beautifully and accurately reproduced in damask 
' Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i. pt. i. 
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and tapestry? Did the machine make them 
too? If so, it is of a different order to any 
machine I ever met with." 

It is almost needless to point out, that in 
Naturalism and the Mechanical Theory there is no 
place for any higher form of Personality than that 
of man, even if there be room for that. It is the 
naturalist's boast that he has no need of God ; but 
he does not seem to see, that in his effort to elimi- 
nate God as mind and intelligence from Nature, 
he also expunges man as anything more than a con- 
scious automaton bereft of will and spontaneity.^ 

"We must say," says Professor Ward, "and 
the Naturalists have had the courage to say it : 

' Professor Huxley, who was the first to broach the doctrine of 
conscious automatism as the logical outcome of Naturalism and 
the Mechanical Theory, thus wrote : "Any one who is acquainted 
with the history of science will admit that its pi'Ogress has, in all 
ages, meant, and now more than ever means, the extension of the 
province of what we call matter and causation, and the concomitant 
gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of what we 
call sjiirit and spontaneity." — Collected Essays, i. 159. 

And again, " If these positions are well based, it follows that 
the feeling we call volition is not the catise of a vohmtary act, but 
the symbol of that state of the brain which is the immediate cause 
of that act." — Ibid., i. 244. 

In these two passages we have the result of the Mechanical 
Theory in its bearing on the Personality of man put before us in 
its naked simplicity. A creature devoid of spontaneity can in no 
true sense of the word be called a Person. And if, as Laplace 
boasted, there is no need for God in the Universe, there is also 
no room for man. 
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The physical world is a complete whole in itself, 
and goes along altogether by itself. We must 
say : The very same laws fundamentally, that 
determine the varying motion of the solar system, 
bring together from the four corners of the earth 
the molecules that from time to time join in the 
dance we know as the brain of a Dante, creating 
immortal verse, or as the brain of a Borgia, teem- 
ing with unheard-of crimes." ^ 

In Psycho-physical Parallelism we recognize our 
old friend Physiological Psychology in a slightly 
altered guise ; but to use the term as throwing 
any new light on the psychological problems 
is to darken counsel by words without knowledge. 
That subject and object, and the interaction between 
the two in the field of experience, is the cause 
of psychical activity, and development is at least 
an intelligible view to take of human nature. 
But to substitute phenomena and epi-phenomena 
for object and subject is neither logical nor in- 
telligible. It is not logical, for phenomena are 
not phenomena except to a subject, i.e. to the 
person perceiving them. And it is not intelligible, 
for to explain mental and psychical activities, such 
as thought and spontaneity, as examples of psycho- 
physical parallelism — by-products, that is, which 
' Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. p, 59. 
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accompany molecular changes in the brain, but 
neither cause nor are caused by them — is a 
process which conveys no idea to the mind.^ 

Results of the Mechanical Theory. 

It will be well we should take account of what 
the triumph of Naturalism and the Mechanical 
Theory would entail. 

If, indeed. Nature, which here means the entire 
Universe, is only a machine, then the naturalists 
are right in saying there is no such thing as will 
(in spite of Schopenhauer) in Nature. Nature 
must go along of itself by necessity, or not at 
all. And so there can be no Mind to guide or 
control it. In short, there is no personal God. 

Similarly, also, with man. If he is only a 
machine, he, too, has no free will. But free will — 
that is, the power to decide on our line of action 
after reason and deliberation — is inseparable from 
our notion of Personality. Thus the Mechanical 
Theory pushed to its logical issue is fatal to all 
Personality, whether human or Divine. 

Nor is this all. If there be no such thing as 

' "Invariable concomitancy means causal connection somewhere, 
and a fundamental unity of substance at bottom. Naturalism is 
driven to assign the causality to matter, and to treat mental epi- 
phenomena as its collateral product." 
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spontaneity and free will, but all our so-called 
acts of choice are only the necessary consequence 
of circumstances, which we are powerless to alter 
or resist, then it goes without saying, that all the 
conditions needful for moral conduct are destroyed. 
Morality is only possible in the case of free agents. 

Again, if there be no free will — by which I mean 
the power to choose and shape our conduct in 
accordance with reason — then reason itself becomes 
a cruel mockery. Nay, we must conclude that, 
though we think we are guided by reason, it is 
not really so. Our reason, like our will, is only 
an epi-phenomenon accompanying some molecular 
movement of the brain between which and our 
actual course of conduct there is no causal con- 
nection. It has generally been held that will 
is the executor of reason ; but if there be no 
free will, then reason has no executor. It is a 
useless gift ; for however much we use it, it is 
powerless to influence our conduct. 

With religion gone, and morality gone, and 
man himself but a machine driven by necessity, 
it would be difficult to imagine a more gloomy 
outlook for humanity ! 

Of course, the consequences of a theory afford 
no valid argument against the truth of it. But, 
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if they are such as they appear to be in this case, 
they constitute a high probability that there is 
a serious flaw in the reasoning somewhere, which 
should make us exceedingly cautious how we 
accept the theory as true. 

Supplementary Note on the Mechanical Theory. 

The moral and psychological tendency of the Mechanical 
Theory is clearly set forth by Mr. I. F. Nisbet in his book, 
The Human Machine. I call my reader's attention to the 
following extracts ; — 

Free-will. — " Free-will ! a figment of the imagination 
only" (p. 41). 

Conscience. — " Conscience, like morality, is a habit of mind, 
created by the circumstances of a people or a race, and vary- 
ing, therefore, according to circumstances " (p. 237). 

Altruism. — " It is the product of the steamboat, the rail- 
way, and, above all, the newspaper" (p. 324). 

Thought. — "After all, sensation — nay, thought itself^s 
only a question of molecular action " (p. 169). 

Religion. — " God does not make man, but man makes God 
'after his own image and likeness.' The reason why 
Christianity is the dominant form of religious belief in 
England is to be found in atmospheric influence" (see p. 
227). 



SECTION VII. 

BEAUTY IN RELATION TO PERSONALITY. 

What is beauty 2 — Quantitative and qualitative analysis — Origin 
of the ^Esthetic Faculty — The evidential value and witness 
of beauty — The functions of beauty — Ideals of beauty — The 
Christian Ideal — Beauty teleologic. 

That there is in Nature a power which makes for 
beauty, and that there are in Nature many forms 
and kinds of beauty, I imagine, will not be dis- 
puted. But there is more in these statements 
than meets the eye ; and as statements of fact 
they demand careful consideration. 

Of course, the great question I have to keep 
before me, and the only one which can justify me 
in touching on this subject at all in connection 
with our present inquiry, is this : " Does beauty 
bear any witness to Personality? If so, what is 
it.' What is its evidential value, and what are 
-its functions ? " 
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There are, indeed, two other inquiries prior even 
to these, namely, " What is beauty ? " And 
secondly, " Whence comes the faculty to perceive, 
admire, and love the beautiful, without which all 
objective forms of beauty would be lost upon 
us?" 

But these are questions of a somewhat recondite 
and metaphysical nature, into which neither the 
time nor space at my disposal will allow me to 
enter fully. On these points, therefore, I shall 
content myself with laying down a few proposi- 
tions, the truth and proof of which I must leave 
to my reader's judgment and investigation. 

What is Beauty f 

A hundred years have elapsed since Burke 
published his Treatise on "The Sublime and 
Beautiful ; " and, though many discoveries in 
science and art have been made since then, not 
much additional light has been thrown on the 
subject. What were difficulties to him remain 
for the most part difficulties to us. And we are 
struck with the truth of his observation that — 

"The great chain of causes which links them 
one to another, even to the throne of God 
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Himself, can never be unravelled by any industry 
of ours."^ 

And again, as to the efficient cause of sublimity 
and beauty, "I would not be understood to say 
that I can come to the ultimate cause." ^ And, 
indeed, the forms and kinds of beauty are so 
varied and numerous, according as they are fitted 
to give pleasure to the bodily or mental faculties, 
that it seems improbable there should be any 
one essential element common to them all. But 
what does seem probable is, that all forms of 
beauty are divisible into two general classes, the 
first of which we may call quantitative and the 
second qualitative. 

Analysis of Beauty — Quantitative and Qualitative. 

In the first class will be comprised all those 
forms of beauty which appeal to, and are perceived 
by the senses. These are material, formal, and 
to a large extent numerical, because matter, form, 
and number ^ are more or less involved in them. 

' Burke on The Sublime and Beautiful, p. 255. 

» Ibid., p. 255. 

' Thus, musical strings of equal thickness and tension will pro- 
duce harmonious sounds when struck together, if their lengths be in 
harmonic progression, i.e, if their reciprocals are in arithmetical 
progression. Hence number would seem to lie at the root of 
beauty in sound. Similarly also with regard to beauty in colour. 

VOL. II. O 
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In the second division will be comprised all 
those forms and kinds of beauty which appeal 
to the intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties. 
And in contradistinction to those in the first 
class they are ideal and spiritual. But we are 
not to suppose from this analysis that the two 
classes of beauty — the quantitative and the quali- 
tative — are always separate and distinct. On the 
contrary, they are frequently found united or 
intermingled. They seem to act and react on 
each other, and the material form has frequently 
the power to call forth a corresponding form of 
ideal beauty, of which the former is the symbol. 
Still, apart from these concessions, the two kinds 
of beauty appear to differ essentially in their 
character, just as the phenomenal differs from the 
noumenal, and the senses of the body from the 

Difference in colour is well known to depend on the lengtli of the 
ether waves producing that colour, which, again, is a matter of 
number. Thus, red light has the longest wave-length, about 55535'^ 
of an inch, and violet the shortest, about sith ; so that both 
in sight and sound number may be the ultimate and determining 
element of beauty. And even those forms of beauty of which the 
other senses are cognisant — such as touch, taste, and smell — may 
eventually be found to depend on the number and arrangement of 
the molecules which excite the corresponding sensory nerves. On 
this point, however, our present knowledge of molecular physics 
does not enable us to speak with certainty. Harmony, proportion, 
and symmetry, it will be generally admitted, are important elements 
in beauty of form, and these, again, are essentially numerical. 
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faculties of the mind and soul. Thus, for example, 
we may take up a book, beautifully bound and 
illustrated, and containing the life and sayings 
of some good and great man. With the eye we 
admire the beauty of the binding and illustrations, 
and with the mind and moral perceptions the 
beauty of the character portrayed and the senti- 
ments expressed. But no one, I suppose, would 
regard these two forms of beauty as identical, 
or imagine that the one could be expressed in 
terms of the other. 

Whether the charm of qualitative forms of 
beauty is due to any one essential element or 
quality common to them all, it is at present 
impossible to say. We are conscious of the 
beauty of justice, truth, and love ; but as they 
give us pleasure through the exercise of senti- 
ments so different as admiration, reverence, or 
respect, and affection, it would seem that the 
beauty of each is, at least, equally distinct. 

Origin and Development of the Esthetic Faculty. 

As to the origin and growth of what we may 
call the aesthetic faculty — that is, the power to 
perceive and appreciate beauty in its various 
forms — I do not see that it can be explained in 
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any other or more consistent manner than that 
in which I have ventured to suggest the other 
components of our psychical equipment should 
be accounted for, namely, through the experience 
of the vital organism when brought into contact 
with the Prius, immanent in Nature, and mani- 
fested through its environment. If this be so, 
the aesthetic faculty, and what we call the taste 
for the beautiful, will be the result of experience 
accumulated and transmitted by heredity in ever- 
increasing volume from parent to offspring, from 
generation to generation, all down the course of 
time. According to this view, the subjective sense, 
or instinct, of the beautiful, and beauty in the 
objective environment, constitute the two neces- 
sary factors in the problem. They are counter- 
parts of one united and consistent whole ; another 
example of " the power of adjustment and corre- 
spondence," which forms the irreducible minimum, 
as it is, perhaps, the nearest approach to a true 
definition of Life. 

The Evidential Value and Witness of Beauty. 

Having said thus much in answer to our two 
preliminary inquiries, "What is beauty?" and 
" What is the origin of the aesthetic faculty ? " 
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let us pass on to consider our two main questions, 
(i) "What is the significance of beauty, its evi- 
dential value and its witness ? " (2) " What are the 
functions of beauty, and what purpose does it 
serve ? " 

The countless forms of beauty, both quantitative 
and qualitative, by which we are surrounded pro- 
duce within us the irresistible conviction, that 
there is in Nature and the Universe a Power which 
makes for beauty as an end in itself, apart from 
utility. What is this Power ? To suppose that 
beauty is the result of chance or necessity is too 
absurd. The mechanical theory of Nature might 
conceivably produce what is mechanically useful ; 
but to regard beauty, which has no utility in the 
working of the machine, as amongst those pro- 
ducts involves a draft on our credulity to which 
few, I imagine, will be equal. 

Darwin, in his Origin of Species, found the subject 
of beauty too important to be entirely ignored. 
But, as might be expected, its main interest for 
him lay in the influence, which beauty might be 
supposed to exert in the origin of species through 
natural or sexual selection. The belief to which 
he refers, that organic beings have been created 
beautiful for the delight of man, need not detain 
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us, for the simple reason that the earliest forms of 
animal and vegetable life, which existed on the 
earth long before the appearance of man, are often 
remarkable for their beauty — for example, the 
diatoms and volute and cone shells of the Eocene 
epoch.^ And the microscope reveals the fact, that 
the most minute organisms, which cannot be 
detected by the unaided sight, are often won- 
drously beautiful. 

" Flowers," said Darwin, " rank amongst the 
most beautiful productions of Nature." But he 
could see no higher object in their beauty 
than that they might attract insects, and so 
become fertilized. Hence he concludes " that, if 
insects had not been developed on the face of 
the earth, our plants would not have been decked 
with beautiful flowers." Let the reader call to 
mind the countless forms of beauty to be found 
amongst flowers — their matchless colouring, their 
graceful shapes, their exquisite perfumes — and 
then ask himself, " Is it conceivable that all this 
wealth of beauty should have been massed 
together merely for the purpose of attracting 
insects on which the greater portion of it would 
be entirely thrown away ? " Surely only one 

' Ori^n of Species, pp. 1 60, 161. 
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answer is possible to all persons whose judgment 
is not biassed in favour of a preconceived 
theory. 

Mr. Darwin was willing to admit, indeed, " that 
a great number of male animals, and a host of 
magnificently coloured butterflies have been ren- 
dered beautiful for beauty's sake," yet this, he 
contended, had been " effected only through sexual 
selection ; that is, by the more beautiful males 
having been continually preferred by the females." 
But Mr. Darwin seems to have overlooked the 
fact that, before this could happen, even on his 
theory, there must have previously existed, first, 
on the part of the females a taste for the beauti- 
ful, and secondly, on the part of the males 
different degrees of beauty, without which there 
would be no room for preference to show itself 
by the females. Mr. Darwin makes no attempt 
to explain these difficulties, though, strange to 
say, he afterwards makes the admission, that in 
order to account for the aesthetic faculty " there 
must be some fundamental cause in the constitu- 
tion of the nervous system in each species." 
Exactly so ! How strange, then, that he should 
have suggested such trivial and unsatisfying causes 
for beauty in the floral and animal world as he 
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has done ! His argument about the flowers is a 
veritable case of post hoc propter hoc. 

Of course, we had no right to expect Mr. Darwin 
to give us an exhaustive treatise on beauty, and 
what he has said only touches the merest fringe 
of the subject. 

The fact remains, and cannot be contested, that 
there are countless forms and kinds of beauty, 
quantitative and qualitative, phenomenal and nou- 
menal, besides those which Darwin refers to. And 
the question for us at present to consider is, " What 
is their united significance ? " 

I venture to submit that a thoughtful unpreju- 
diced attempt to answer this question will bring 
us to some such conclusions as these : — 

1. All forms and kinds of beauty proceed from 
one common source or origin. 

2. As productions of the Power which makes 
for beauty in the Universe they must bear witness 
to the nature and attributes of that Power. 

3. But beauty is intelligible. Therefore the 
Power that produces it must be itself intelligent. 
Many and various as are the forms of beauty, they 
all unite in bearing consonant and consistent 
witness to the Being from Whom they proceed. 

4. And lastly, if beauty be not the result of 
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Chance, or Necessity, or impersonal Will, or physical 
Force of any kind, is there any other conclusion 
to come to more reasonable than this, namely, 
that beauty is a mode of manifestation whereby 
the Personal Prius reveals Himself through Crea- 
tion, through Immanence, through Incarnation and 
Inspiration, as the only Source of beauty and the 
Creator of all things beautiful because He loves 
them ? 

The Functions of Beauty. 

We now come to' ask, in the next place, to what 
purpose is all this wealth of beauty, and what are 
its functions in this universe of phenomena and 
noumena in which we find ourselves placed ? One 
thing is evident at the outset, that beauty possesses 
great attractive power. This is clearly so in what 
we call the quantitative and formal kinds of 
beauty. And the higher we mount in the scale 
of beauty — that is, the more our moral and 
spiritual faculties become conscious of qualitative 
forms of beauty, such as justice, truth, and love — the 
stronger does the attractive power become. 

How far animals below the rank of man are 
susceptible to the influence of beauty — as, for 
example, in the selection of their habitats and 
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companions — it is not possible to say. But, at 
any rate in our own species, we know tiiat beauty 
counts for much in both respects. External 
beauty in woman, whether of form or face, is 
perhaps the quickest, though not the worthiest, 
stimulant of the amatory passion. 

From this generally attractive power of beauty 
I think it is possible to form some correct idea of 
what its functions are. And I would state them 
briefly as follows : — 

(«) To give pleasure. To add charm to life, 
and make it worth the living. "A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever." 

(b) To civilize, educate, and perfect humanity. 

Next to nature, there is perhaps nothing which 
gives greater pleasure, and at the same time 
exercises a more civilizing influence on mankind, 
than Art. But what is Art ? Is it anything else 
than the effort to realize and embody the beauty 
of Nature in a permanent form ? Painting, sculp- 
ture, and music, these are the commonest forms of 
artistic beauty, and how greatly do they contribute 
to the enjoyment and civilization of mankind — the 
beauty in many instances being not quantitative 
or formal only, but calling up by association ideas 
of moral or spiritual beauty ! 
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But it is when we come to those forms of quah"- 
tative beauty, which partake of a social, moral, 
or spiritual character, that we see the educa- 
tional influence of beauty most clearly displayed. 

Ideals of Beauty. 

In all ages, and in every country, men have 
formed their ideals of beauty, and through these 
have sought to carry men onward to perfection. 
Great ideals — that is, ideals beautiful in their social, 
moral, or spiritual character, are the powers that 
have ruled, and will continue to rule the world. 
It is the moral ideal which, according to Professor 
Wundt, is to attract men onwards and upwards, 
and result, to use his own favourite expression, in 
ever-increasing "psychical values^ 

But of all ideals of beauty, there is none, per- 
haps, which has exercised, and, I truly believe, is 
destined to exercise, a more powerful influence for 
good than the Christian. 

" Speaking of this Ideal," says Dr. Davidson in 
his Christian Ethics} it is one " of the most 
fascinating kind. ... It is seen in the life and 

■ Christian Ethics, by W. L. Davidson, Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Aberdeen, p. 114. 
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character of Jesus, as portrayed to us in the 
Gospels, and interpreted by the New Testament 
writers — absolute purity, realized under human 
conditions by Him who was the Perfect Man ; 
fihal intercourse and communion with the Father ; 
intense and unremitting never-failing obedience, 
and unqualified submission to the Divine Will ; 
ungrudging devotion to the highest interests of 
mankind. And this Ideal, manifested to us by 
Him, Who is the Head of Humanity, works in 
those who accept it, by transforming them into the 
likeness of Christ their Master, and therefore into 
the likeness of God — for Christ is " the image of 
God and the revealer of His character." 

And again, " Not only is the Ideal attainable, it 
is all on the lines of righteousness, and of man's 
highest spiritual progress ... it is human nature 
in its highest form, appealing to imperfect human 
nature and drawing it to itself and, in drawing, 
purifying it." ^ 

Among all the ideals of beauty which have 
ever captivated mankind, the world may safely be 
challenged to produce one which in point of purity 
and loveliness will compare with this. The 
beauties of Nature and Art add immeasurably to 
the pleasure of life, and, besides this, conduce to 
the civilization and refinement of mankind. But 
the beauty of the Christian Ideal does far more 

' Christian Ethics, pp. H2, ii6. 
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than this. It is the very finger of God, whereby 
He reforms the sin-stained soul of man into the 
image of His own perfection. 

Surely, then, men will do well to cultivate beauty 
in one or other of its varied forms, and in as many 
of them as they can, for it is a thing Divine. Let 
them surround themselves with the works of beauty 
in Nature and Art. Let them make their homes 
beautiful, their gardens beautiful, their places of 
worship beautiful, and bring beauty, so far as 
possible, into every department of daily life — the 
beauty of form, of sound, of colour — in music and 
painting, in sculpture and architecture. For every 
one will add some new charm to life, and help 
to relieve that tedium and monotony which has 
brought many a man to a suicide's grave. But 
let us not forget that, while beauty is the robe 
of God, sin is as surely its cankerworm. And, 
above all, let us not neglect those far higher forms 
of beauty which are disclosed to us through the 
Christian Ideal. All earthly and material forms 
of beauty will pale on the sight and pall on the 
taste. But this is the beauty of the God-like 
character, "the highest thing conceivable by us, 
and the highest thing desirable. There is nothing 
greater that the mind can picture, nothing better 
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that the heart can wish." * To those who will 
yield themselves to its attractive influence, the 
Christian Ideal will be one of ever-unfolding 
splendour. They shall find that even life on earth 
may become the pathway to heaven. And as 
they journey on they will gain, ever and anon, 
sweet glimpses of the glories that await them 
at their journey's end, when they " shall see the 
King in His beauty, and behold the land of far 
distances." 

Note. — It is almost needless to point out that, 
if the functions of beauty are such as I have 
ventured to describe them, then beauty itself is 
in the highest degree teleologic and purposive. 

' Christian Ethics, p. 114. 



SECTION VIII. 

PERSONALITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

Hegel, Spencer, and Comte — Altruism — The Incarnation, and the 
Fatherhood of God as the source of human responsibility— The 
brotherhood of Man — Conclusion. 

The bearing ol the foregoing discussion of Per- 
sonality on Responsibility is, I think, sufficiently 
obvious. Of my own personality I entertain no 
doubt. But the question is this : Is my per- 
sonality related to and conditioned by any other 
personality higher than my own? If it is not, 
if there be no other or higher Personality than 
my own, then in no true sense of the word can I 
be called a responsible Agent. Responsibility 
means liability to be called to account for myself 
and my actions to another Person, who has the 
right and the power to summon me before his 
tribunal, and reward or punish me accordingly. 
Thus, not only does responsibility depend on 
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Personality, but our view of responsibility will 
derive its scope and character from that conception 
of Personality which our Religion and Metaphysic 
are calculated to produce. 

The metaphysical system of Hegel, with its 
Prius of " pure thought," reaching Personality only 
in the self-conscious spirit of man, does not present 
the elements and conditions necessary for responsi- 
bility, for the simple reason that a self-conscious 
agent cannot be responsible to an impersonal 
"pure thought " or "philosophy." ^ 

Neither is there room for responsibility in 
Mr. Spencer's system, which only postulates an 
unknown and unknowable Prius of Persistent 
Force. Such a Prius can never be the object of 
moral and religious regard. Between it and the 
self-conscious Personality of man no moral rela- 
tions, such as are implied in a sense of responsibility, 
can possibly exist. 

The same may be said of Comtism and the 
ethical system which is legitimately bred from it. 
It was Comte's avowed aim to set up the Religion 



' Hegel's attempt to make his " Logic " square with Christian 
Metaphysic and Religion was a failure, posterity being judge. 
Much as he would have deprecated such a result, the only goal to 
which his system legitimately led was a philosophical pantheism. 
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of Humanity for that of Christ, to put man on 
the throne of God, and substitute the Social for 
the Theologic Idea.^ Here, again, then, there is 
no room for a Responsibility higher than that 
which each individual owes to that deified 
Humanity which is proposed as the only object 
of worship. 

Not that even such a responsibility as this is 
to be despised — the responsibility of each member 
of society to produce "higher psychical values," 
as Professor Wundt expresses it, and so to work 
for the progress and perfection of Humanity. But 
it is of such a vague and shadowy nature that 
its influence on the bulk of mankind, whether as 
a deterrent or incentive, could never be great. 
And at any rate this is not the kind of responsi- 
bility we are now discussing. Doubtless it is a 
noble thing in theory to be striving for the realiza- 
tion of the " Social Ideal." But where there is 
no moral Arbiter, higher than the tentative and 

• His third course of Lectures on the Positive Polity ended with 
these remarkable words :— 

"The servants of Humanity claim as their due the general 
direction of this world. Their object is to constitute a real 
Providence in all departments — moral, intellectual, and material. 
Consequently they exclude, once for all, from political supremacy, 
all the different servants of God — Catholic, Protestant, or Deist — 
as being at once behindhand, and a cause of disturbance." 

VOL. IL P 
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fluctuating judgment of Society, no tribunal to 
dispense justice, to punish the evil and reward the 
good, there is practically nothing to call forth 
the sense of responsibility in the true sense of 
the word. 

And, again, even this kind of responsibility^ 
like Altruism, finds its real source, as also its 
abiding home, in Christianity. The Christian, as 
well as the Comtist, is responsible for the pro- 
duction of "higher psychical values." He, too, 
is bound to live and work for the attainment of 
a " Social Ideal," * only in this case the Ideal is of 
a higher and more transcendent character. But 
if the doctrine of a Personal Prius, such as Christian 
Metaphysic and Religion consistently teach, be that 
which on the whole affords the best explanation 
of the physical and psychical phenomena compre- 
hended in human life and Personality, then respon- 
sibility follows as a matter of course. And the 
nature and extent of the responsibility involved 
must be gathered from the manifestations of Him- 
self and His Will which the Personal Prius has 
been pleased to make.^ 

' Cp. Ephes. iv. 13. 

2 "This knowledge "of the Will of God, says Count Tolstoy, 
"is not acquired by study, nor by the eiForts of individuals, but 
through the reception by them of the manifestation of the Infinite 
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That manifestation, we Christians contend, has 
reached its climax, so far, in the Incarnation. 
And it is in the Incarnation, or in what flowed 
from it, we find the nature and extent of human 
responsibility most clearly defined. Christian 
apologetics do not fall within the scope of this 
work, but one observation I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to make. It is this : that, whatever be the 
cogency of the arguments for the Incarnation, it 
has, as a matter of fact, proved the greatest 
inspiration for good, the most potent factor in 
the moral progress of mankind, which the world 
has ever seen. And why so ? Because the Ideal 
of perfection it sets up for our attainment is that 
of unselfish love. Herein we see the supreme 
manifestation of the Personal Prius. God is love, 
and the Incarnation is the actual expression of 
His love. But this love is not merely an object 
of aesthetic regard — something to be admired and 
wondered at. It is itself an incitement of love, 
an image of beauty to ravish the soul, and to be 
reproduced in each of the followers of Jesus. As 
He was, so are we to be in this world. " Each 
one of you must live My life ; or, rather, I must 

Mind, which little by little discloses itself to man." — Religion and 
Morality, p. 20, 
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live My life again in each of you ; and each of 
you in your several stations and according to 
your several abilities must be a living Christ." 
And herein, if I mistake not, is to be found the 
secret of that inspiration which the Incarnation 
has ever exercised, and still continues to exercise, 
in the hearts and lives of men. 

The Fatherhood of God, from which the Incar- 
nation takes its rise, reveals to us as its logical 
outcome the brotherhood of man. And the result 
is a double sense of responsibility. As the per- 
sonal offspring of the Personal Prius, bearing His 
image, and reflecting His attributes, I am answer- 
able to Him for my life, and the use I make of 
it. I may not destroy that which is His gift ; 
or, if I do, I must not cheat myself with the 
delusion that I shall not be held responsible. 

And the brotherhood of man shows me that, 
after all, I am my brother's keeper; that I must 
no longer regard myself as an isolated individual 
at liberty to pursue my own interest, regardless 
of that of others. I am a member of the great 
social body of humanity, and whatever makes for 
the welfare of that body it is both my duty and 
my privilege to strive for. And if we can teach men 
the sanctity of human life, and the responsibility 
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which attaches to it ; if we can bring them to 
feel that inspiration of love which radiates from 
the Incarnation, we shall perhaps be doing the 
best that can be done to render their lives at 
least endurable, if not useful and happy, and so 
removing some of the chief causes of suicide. It 
is because I believe the study of Personality in 
its manifold bearing on human life and character 
helps us to do all this, that I have gone into the 
subject at the length I have done. If to some 
of my readers the discussion has appeared too 
academic, and not of much practical utility, I 
would remind them, that the subject is one which, 
however transcendent in some of its aspects, comes 
down to, and embraces, in others even the trivial 
details, trials, and duties of our daily life. 

From the cultured gentleman, or the University 
scholar, who justifies himself in his rash act by 
Schopenhauer's plausible but indefensible postu- 
late of " unassailable right," down to the unhappy 
being whom sin, or sorrow, or shame has hounded 
to a self-sought and dishonoured grave, there is 
not one with whom these arguments should not 
have weight. 

And, indeed, it is this intimate bearing of 
Personality on the problem of life that imparts 
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to it its chief importance. It is the golden chain 
which unites the Eternal Prius, the Uncaused Cause 
of all things, with the noblest of His creatures, 
the intelligent self-conscious soul of man. With- 
out it man is an inexplicable enigma to himself, 
a mere waif and stray on the boundless ocean of 
being. He comes he knows not whence ; he exists 
he knows not why ; he goes he knows not whither. 
Without it he is severed from the eternal past, 
and cut off from the eternal future, his whole 
existence bounded by the limits of a few score 
years of joy and sorrow, of hope and despair. 

But Personality enables us to co-ordinate man 
in the scale of being, and supplies, not only a 
rational theory of his origin, but also an intelligible 
reason and purpose for his existence. If on the 
one hand it invests his life with a solemn respon- 
sibility to himself, to his neighbour and his God, 
on the other, it sanctifies and ennobles it, and 
opens out for it the hope of a future of unspeak- 
able dignity and happiness. 

Without it Religion, in the true sense of the 
word, at least as I understand it, is impossible. 
The impersonal "Thought" of Hegel cannot sup- 
ply it, nor the " Thelology " of Schopenhauer, nor 
the deified " Humanity " of Comte, nor the 
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" persistent Force " of Spencer. To Naturalism and 
the Mechanical Theory, with its strange concepts of 
psycho-physical parallelism " and " epiphenomena," 
we shall look in vain, for they present no founda- 
tion on which a religion can be built up. And so 
it comes to pass, that man is left to drift hither 
and thither on the sea of uncertainty, the sport 
of his own ever-changing speculations. 

But in Personality, as it emerges from Christian 
Metaphysic and Religion, we seem to find our feet. 
Not only does it provide a reasonable theory of 
the Universe — that is, of the phenomena and nou- 
mena which form the objective element in human 
experience ; but the subjective element, the self- 
conscious Ego, the personal soul of man, is both 
recognized and co-ordinated in the scale of being, 
and the lines of its further progress indicated. 

" It is a noteworthy fact," says Professor Wundt, 
" that, despite the undoubted existence of recipro- 
cal relations between religion, art, and science, 
one of the three, religion, should be regarded as 
gradually disappearing from the intellectual life. 
It is held that the stage of intellectual interest, 
which finds its satisfaction exclusively in the 
religious activities of the mind, is dying out. Art 
and science, it is thought, are filling the vacancy 
thus arising, and will, of course, free themselves 
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from the manifold relations that now bind them 
to the religious life." ^ 

I would fain hope that such is not the case ; 
for, if it be a fact, it is one of sinister omen 
for the moral and spiritual progress of mankind, 
and the production of those "higher psychical 
values" in which Professor Wundt believes that 
progress consists. Neither science nor art can 
reach down to those moral and spiritual activities, 
which form the very core of human Personality, 
and of which character and conduct are the out- 
come.^ 

As faith in the supra-sensible declines, the sense 
of responsibility grows proportionately weaker, 
and the unseen world and a future beyond the 
grave vanish, and cease to be restraining and 
stimulating influences on life and conduct. The 

• The Principles of Morality, p. 219. 

^ Professor Wundt both indicates the fallacy of the opinion he 
records, and deprecates the down-grade movement. "The funda- 
mental error is the opinion that religion is a primitive mode of 
thought destined to be supplanted by science." And again 
"Ethics, instead of limiting its attention to the merely individual 
and outward phenomenal forms, must recognize that the most 
enduring of all moral springs of action, that which determines the 
direction of all individual and social efforts, is the striving after an 
ideal, towards which the reality created by moral actions approxi- 
mates, but to which it can never attain." — The Principles of Morality, 
p. 220. 
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life of man, instead of being elevated into higher 
regions of thought and motive and endeavour, 
tends to sink down to a lower moral and spiritual 
level, and finds its only sphere of action in a secular 
and sensuous existence. The very faculties which 
bespeak his Divine parentage, and at the same 
time fit him for intercourse and communion with 
his Divine Parent, become atrophied and paralyzed, 
for the simple reason that no fitting field for their 
exercise will remain. " Corruptio optimi pessima." 
Is this truth destined to find its supreme and 
tragic illustration in the case of man? If not, 
it is only the realization of the relation in which 
the human Personality stands to the Divine that 
can avert so disastrous an issue. 
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A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net each. 

A HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND THli PROTliCT- 
ORATE. 1649-1660. Vol I. 1649- 
1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. II. lo5M654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo, 21s. Vol. 111. 1654-1656. With 
6 Maps. 8vo, 21s. 

TH E ST UDENT' S H ISTOR Y OF ENG- 

LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Cr. 

8vo, 12s. 

Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 
WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, 5s. 

CROMWELL'S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in 
the University of O.^ford. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Graham.— ROMAN AFRICA : an Out- 
line of the History ol the Roman Occupa- 
tion oi' North Alrica, based chieliy upon 
Inscriptions and Mouumeiital Remains 
in that country. By Ale.\anuer 
Graham, F.S.A., F.R.I. B.A. With 
30 reproilmtious ol Original Drawings 
by the Author, and 2 Maps. 
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Hill.— LIBERTY DOCUMENTS. With 
Contemporary Exposition and Critical 
Comments drawn from various Writers. 
Selected and Prepared by Mabel Hill. 
Edited with an Introduction by Albem 
BnsHNELL Hart, Ph.D. Large Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6(i. 

Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8t0j 3s. 6d. each. 



Bristol. 
Hunt. 



By Eev. W. 



Carlisle. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Burrows. 

Colchester. By Rev. 
E. L. Cutis. 

Exeter. By E. A. 
Freeman. 

London. By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie. 



Oxford. By Rev. C. 
W. Boase. 

Winchester. By G. 
W.Kitchin, I).D. 

York. By Rev. James 
Raine. 

New York. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Boston (U.S.). By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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Greville.— A JOURNAL OF THE 
REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV., 
KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
, VICTORIA. By Charles C. P. Gbe- 
VlLLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Gross.— THE SOURCES AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to about 1485. By 
Chahles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Hamilton.— HISTORICAL RECORD 
OF THE 14th (KING'S) HUSSARS, 
from A.D. 1715 to A.D. 1900. By Col- 
onel Henry BLAOKBnENE Hamilton, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford ; late com- 
manding the Regiment. With 32 
Photogravure Plates, 15 Coloured Plates 
and 10 Maps. 4to, 42s. net. 

HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1638-1870. 
By W. E. B. Du Boi3, Ph.D. 8vo, 
7s. 6rf. 

THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITU- 
TION IN MASSACHUSETTS. By S. 
B. Harding, A.M. 8vo, 6s. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICA- 
TION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By 
D. F. Houston, A.M. 8vo, 6s. 

NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OF- 
FICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Predbeick W. Dallinger, A.M. 
8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH 

MUNICIPAL HISTORY, including 

Gilds and Parliamentary Representa- 
tion. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo, 

12s. 
THE LIBERTY AND FREE-SOIL 

PARTIES IN THE NORTH-WEST. 

By Theodore C. Smith, Ph.D. 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 
THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES OF 

NORTH AMERICA. By Evarts 

Boutell Greene. 8vo, 7s. ^d. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DUE- 
HAM : a Study in Constitutional 
History. By Gaillard Thomas Laps- 
ley, Ph.D. 8vo, 10s. 6oJ. 



Hunter.— A HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.L, M.A., LL.D. 

Vol. I. — Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archi- 
pelago, 1623. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 
18s. 

Vol. IL— To the Union of the Old and 
New Companies under the Earl of 
Godolphin's Award. 1708. 8vo, 16s. 

Ingram.— A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF IRISH HISTORY. From 
the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legis- 
lative Union of 1800. By T. Dunbar 
Ingram, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

Joyce. — A SHORT HISTORY OF 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
1603. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6(i. 

Kaye and Malleson.— HISTORY OF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. 
By Sir John W. Kaye and Colonel 6. 
B. Malleson. With Analytical Index 
and Maps and Plans. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
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Kent.— THE ENGLISH RADICALS: 
an Historical Slsetoh. By C. B. ROY- 
LANCE Kent. Crown 8vo, 7s. &d. 

Lang.— THE MYSTERY OF MARY 
STUART. By Andrew Lang. With 
6 Pliotogravnre Plates and 15 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Laurie.— HISTORICAL SURVEY OP 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
S. S. Laorie, A.m., LL.D. Crown 
Svo, Is. 6d. 
Lecky.— (TheRt. Hon.WiLLFAM E. H.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Library Edition. S vols. Svo. Vols. 
I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. 
III. andlV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. 
V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. Vols. 
VII. and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net each. Ireland. 
5 vols. Crown Svo, bs. net each. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 10s. 
net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, lOs. 
net. 
Lowell.— GOVERNMENTS AND 
PARTIES IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
2 vols. Svo, '21s. 
Lynch.— THE WAR OF THE CIVILI- 
SATIONS : BEING A RECORD OF 
'A FOREIGN DEVIL'S' EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH THE ALLIES IN 
CHINA. By George Lynch, Special 
Correspondent of the Sphere, etc. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s. net. 
Lytton.— THE HISTORY OF LORD 
LYTTON'S INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 
TION, FROM 1876-1880. Compiled from 
Letters and Official Papers. Edited by 
Lady Betty Balfodr. With Portrait 
and Map. Svo, 18s. 



Macaulay (Lord). 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

' Edinhurgh ' Edition. 10 vols. Svo, 
Qs. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNIGHT'S 'QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE'. 

Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACA ULA \'. 
By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 

THE WORKS. 

' Albany ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. Large Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Vols. I.-VI. HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS AND BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols. XI. -XII. SPEECHES, LAVS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post Svo, 
£4 16s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND. 

Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, ."is. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 12s. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. Svo, 1 6s. 
' Albany ' Edition. With 6 Portraits. 

6 vols. Large Crowu Svo, 3s. tiU. 

each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post Svo, 

48s. 
'Edinburgh' Edition. 4 vols. Svo, 

6s. each. 
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Maeaulay (Lord)— cojtWnuerf. 

CRITICA.L ANB HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS.WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC., in 1 volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8to, 2s. 6ei. 

Autiionstd Rdition, Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
or gilt edges, 3s. 6(i. 

' Silver Library ' Edition. Willi 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
' Lays '. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6ti. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. Svo, 

6s. 
People's Edition, 2 vols. Crown 

Svo, 8s. 
' Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo, 9s. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo, 

24s. 
^Edinburgh' Edition. 3 vols. Svo, 

Qs. each. 

ESSAYS, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6d. each ; cloth, Is. each. 

Frederic the Great 



Ranke and Gladstone. 

Lord Bacon. 

Lord Clive- 

Lord Bj-ron, and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration 



Addison and VValpole. 
Croker's Boswell's 

Johnson 
Hallam's Constitu- 

tiotial History. 
"Warren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chatham 

(Two Essays) 



MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
People's Edition. 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo, 
24s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Occasional Notes, by the Riglit 
Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevbltan, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Mackinnon.— THE HISTORY OP 
EDWARD THE THIRD. By James 
MACKINNON, Ph.D. Svo, ISs. 



May. -THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George III. 1760-1870. By 
Sir Thomas Ebskine May, K.C.B. 
{Lord Earn borough). 3 vols. Crown 
Svo, ISs. 



Merivale (Chadles, D.D.). 

HISTORYOFTHE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown Svo, 
3s. fid. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 
PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12nio, 
7s. 6d. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Aiigustulus, B.C. 753-a.d. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Montague. -THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. MONXAGDE, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Nash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS CAUSES. By Vacghan Nasu. 
With S Illustrations fiom Photographs 
by the Autlior, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Crown Svo, 



01iphant.-A DIARY OF THE SIEGE 
OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900. 
By Nigel Olifhant. With a Preface 
by Anduew Lang, and a Map and Plans. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 
PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS: a Collection of Uiipnbli-hed 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
'England in the Age of Wyclitfe'. 
Edited by Edoak Powell and G. M. 
Theveltan. Svo, 6s. net. 

Randolph.- THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Bp.-iial Refer- 
ence to the Philippines; tonellier with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
Cabman F. Randolph. Svo, 9s. net. 
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Kankin.— THE MARQUIS B'ARGEN- 
SON AND RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Two Critical Essays by Reginald 
Rankin, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Ransome.— THE RISE OP CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Ctkil Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Seebohm.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examineci in its Rela- 
tions to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
etc. By Frederic Seebohm, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, I65. 

Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DDRING THE CIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Sheppard. — THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By 
Edgar Sheppard, D.D. , Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With Full-page 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Medium Svo. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. By R. BoswoRTH 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLOTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 

18s. each. 

Sternberg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By ADALBERT 
Count Sternberg. With Preface by 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. Cr. 
Svo, 5s. net. 

Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. W. Stdbbs. Svo, 12s. 6a!. 

Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Cr. Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AXD NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1890. By Alexander 
Sutherla.vd, M.A. , and George 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. 6rf. 



Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown Svo, 7s. ^d. 



Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. Svo, 30s. net. 

Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part, I. 1766-1776. By 
the Eight Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bart. Svo, 16s. 



Trevelyan.— ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYGLIFFE. By George Maoad- 
LAY Trevelyan. Svo, 15s. 



Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henry Offley 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Walpole.— HISTORY OP ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Su: Spknoer Walpole, K . C. B. 6 vols. 
Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

Wood-Martin.- PAGAN IRELAND : 

AN ARCHiEOLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handboolc of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquities. By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I. A. With 512 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 15s. 



Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. %d. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. {out 0/ pHnt). Vol. 
III., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 2U 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN H US : being 
the Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1900. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
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Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by James Speeding. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 4s. 

Bagehot. — BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. 
CrowQ 8vo, 3s. td. 

Blount.-THE RECOLLECITONS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, 18I5-I901. 
Jotted down and arranged by Stuart 
J. Reid. With Portraits. 8vo. 

Bowen.— EDWARD E. BOWEN : a 
Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
Bowen. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLB : A 
History of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. Crown 8vo. 1795-1835. 2 
vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Caroline, Queen.-CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS, QUEEN - CONSORT 
OP GEORGE II. AND SOMETIME 
QUEEN-REGENT: a Study of Her 
Life and Times. By W. H. Wilkins. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Crozier.— MY INNER LIFE : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14s. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLI6HIER1 : being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Commedia '. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. With Portrait. 8vo, 12s. ^d. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON.. By A. 
H. Beeslt. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1803. By William S. 
Childe-Pemberton. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits, etc. 8vo, 12s. ^d. net. 

Duncan.— ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
The Earl of Camperdown. With 3 
Portraits. 8vo, 16s. 
Erasmus. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 

By James Anthony FROnDE. Crown 

8vo, 3s. i&d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 

his earliest Letters to his Fifty-tirst 

Year, arranged in Order of Time. 

By Francis Morgan Nichols. 8vo, 

18s. net. 



Faraday.-FARADAY AS A DIS- 
CO VEREl^. ByJoHNTYNDALL. Crown 
Svo, 3s. %d. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Pox.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Library Edition. 8vo, 18s. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

Granville. — SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old- 
KIELD. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, 16s. net 

arey.— MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandell Creighton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With an 
Introduction by Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart. ; also Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. 

Hamilton. -LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. 8vo, 
3 vols. 15s. each. Addenddm. Svo, 
6rf. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The). 

1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901- 
Edited by M. G. Dadglish, Barrister, 
at-Law. Svo. 15s. net. 

Havelock. --MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Clark Marshman. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6fZ. 

Haweis.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations 
Cro^n Svo, 6s. net. 

Hiley.— MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. HiLEY, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 15s. 

Holroyd (Maria Josepha). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 6 
Portraits. Svo, 18s. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 10 
Portraits, etc. Svo, I85. 
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Hunter. — THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I. Author of ' The Anuals of 
Rural Bengal,' ' A History of British 
India,' etc. By F. H. Skbine. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 

Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

Kerr.-HENRY SOHOMBERGt KERR : 
Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott of Abbotsford. With 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6rf. net. 

Leslie.— THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OF LEVEN. By Charles 
Sanford Terkt, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo, 16s. 

Luther.— LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
JULIDS KosTLlN. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Qd. 

Maeaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Bart. 

Popular Jidition, 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 

2s. 6d 
student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 65. 
Caiinet Edition. 2 vols. Post Svo, 12s. 
' Edinburgh ' EdiUmi. 2 vols. Svo, 

6s. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 36s. 

Marbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 
Martineau.— JAMES MARTINEAU. 
A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson, A.M., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 
12s. 6rf. 
Max MuUer (F.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. Svo, 12s. 6d. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 

Svo, 10s. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP, Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown Svo. 5s. 



Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. Svo, 10s. 6rf. net. 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by B. H. New, etc. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

On the Banks of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F., Authoress of ' Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes '. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET, BART., P.R.S., 
D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Edited by 
Stephen Paget, one of his sons. With 
I Portraits and other Illustrations. Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ' National Life and 
Character'. Memorials by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
William Stebbinq. With a Portrait. 
Svo, 14s. 

Place.— THE LIFE OP FRANCIS 
.^LACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. Svo, 12s. 

Ramakr/shna : his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. M-4x Muller. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 

Eich, — MARY RICH (1625 - 1678), 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK: Her 
Family and Friends. By C. Fell 
Smith. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Medium Svo. 

Romanes.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and 
Edited by his Wipe. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

Kussell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance, Lady 
RcssELL of Swallowfleld Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations. 4to, 42s. net. 

Seetoohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow- Worlc. By Frederic 
SEBBOH.U. Svo, 14s. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLINES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s. 

Tallentyre THE WOMEN OF THE 

SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. Tallentyre. With 11 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, lOs. Qd. net. 



Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, bringing the narrative to the 
end of the Queen's reign. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 55. net. 

"Wellington.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Travel and Adventure, tlie Colonies, etc. 



Arnold.— SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, Qd. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Ball (John). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W. A. B. COOLIDOE. 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Simplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALPS, 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valley. \_In preparation. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS : being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the ' Alpine Guide '. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
net. 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Theodore Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. &d. 



Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ' SUNBEAM ' ; 
OUR HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Gahinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6oJ. 

'Silver Library' Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
ta'ations. 4to, Gd. sewed, Is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. , 2s. cloth, or 3s. white 
parchment. 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. Sd. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, Gd. sewed, Is. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE 'ROARING FORTIES'. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



Crawford. — SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robert Cr.iwford, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Fount ain.-THE GREAT DE.SERTS 
AND FORICSTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By Paul Fountain. With 
a Preface by W. H. Hudson, Author of 
' The Naturalist in La Plata,' etc. 8vo, 
9s. 6d. net. 
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Froude (James A. ). 

OCEANA : or England and her Colon- 



ies. With 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 



9 Illustrations. Crown 



THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6rf. cloth. 

Haggard. — A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE : Being an Account of Travels 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, accomplished in the year 1900. 
By H. Eider Haggard. With 31 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6rf. net. 

Heathcote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man Heathcote. With 80 Illustrations 
fioni Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. net. 

Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTB'; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 64 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ' FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Cr. 8yo, 6s, 



Lees and Clutterbuck.-B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
With Map and 75 Ilhistrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, 42s. net. 

ITansen.-THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By FuiDTJOF Naksen. 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rice.-OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Smith.— CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr and 
numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 

Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Three in USTor-way.- By Twoof them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Or. 
8vo, 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to which they are related. Witli 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Grace the (Eights) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. B. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 29 Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price Gs. net each Volume, or 9s. net 
each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions 
by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. 
Witli 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacheb Thomas; 
Athletic Sports iu America by C. H. 
Sherrill ; a Contribution on Paper- 
chasing by W. Rye, and an Introduction 
by Sir Richard Webster, Q.C, M.P. 
With 12 Plates and 37 Illustrations iu 
the Text. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colouel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C, Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Foud, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and numerous Diagrams. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lasc'elles. 
With 20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions 
by Andrew Lanc, W. G. Grace, F. 
Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 



CYCLING. By the Earl op Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 
Full-page Plates and 93 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With Con- 
tributions by A. E. T. Watson, The 
Earl of Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 
Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennbll. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Trahebne, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. 

Vol. II. — Pike and Other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis op Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher D.vvis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. 

FOOTBALL. — History, by Montague 
Shearman ; The Association Ga.me, 
by W. J. Oakley and G. 0. Smith ; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contribu- 
tions by R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. 
Kemp, j. E. Vincent, Walter Camp 
and A. Sutherland. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Te.xt, 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— conHwwerf. 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, E.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 29 YolumeB. Crown 8to, Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or 9s. net 
each, half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. 



GOLF. By Horace G. HnTCHmsoN. 
With Contributions by the Et. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bart., Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke op Beaufort, K.G., and Mow- 
brat Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
ReT. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. 
J. Beyoe, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Hbadley Peek. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. 
T. Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowE and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blano 
Smith ; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA PISHING. By John Bickerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gobe-Booth, Alfred C. 
Habmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text, 



SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lord 

Walsinqham and Sir Ralph Payne- 

Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 

by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and 

A. J. Stuart-Wortley. With 11 
Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. — Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Con- 
tributions by Lord Lovat and Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerr. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. John 
Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations in the Text. * 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. 0. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text. 

YACHTING. 
Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fittinq-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C. 

B. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
R. T. Pritohett, E. F. Knight, etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Vol. II. — Yacht Clubs, Yachting is 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Ddfferin and Ava, 
K.P., the Earl of Onslow, James 
McFerran, etc. With 35 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text, 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

Tlu Volumes are also issued Imlf-bmmd in Leather, viitk gill top. The price can 
be hadfrmn all Booksellers. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natdhal History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Maci'HEKSON ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wiirtlry; 
CooKERv, by George Saintsbdry. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 55. 

THE GROUSE. Natur.al History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wcirti.ey ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
Witli 13 Illustration.s and vai ious Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 55. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. SrOARi'-WoKTi.EY; 
^ Cookery, by Alexander InnesShand. 
With 10 IliuHtrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 65. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascellks; 
Coursing, by Charles Riuhakdson ; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbkrt. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 



RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. a. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ehrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Hluslratious. Crown Svo, 55. 

THE SANMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathoiine-Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
D'lUfiLAS Pennant: Cookery, by Alex- 
ander InnesShand. With 8 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing ol Trout by Col. H. Custancr; and 
Cookery, by Alexander InnesShand. 
With 12 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Harting. Cookery, by Alexander 
Innes Shand. With 10 lUiustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 

PIKEAND PERCH. By William Senior 
(■ Redspinner,' Editor of the Field). 
With Cliapters by John Bickf-rdyke 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander InnesShand. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5s. 



Biekerdyke.— DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo- Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Blaekburne.— MR. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
anil a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blaekburne. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 



Ca-wthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 

ASCOT : its History and its Associa- 
tions. By George James Cawthorne 
and Richard S. Herod. With 32 
Plates and 106 Illastratious in the Text. 
Demy 4to, £1 lis. 6d. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kin<ls. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
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Ellis. —CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo, 
4s, 6d.. 

Folkard.— THE WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Grunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, etc, 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowliug, etc., etc, 
By U. C. FoLKAKD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts, 
8vo, 12*. 6d. 

Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 1864-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Ford (at the 
request of the Committee of the County 
O.C). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, lOs. net. 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OP ARCHERY. By Horace 
FOED. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 

FraneiB.— A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or. Treatise on the Art of Fishiug in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

Fremantle.— THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
MANTLE, Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C. 
With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 8vo. 

Gathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardt. With 8 Illustrations by 
Archibald Thorbden. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOB BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Hutchinson.— THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Taylor, H. J. Whiqham and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 



Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Lillie (Arthur). 
CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown Svo, 6s 
CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Ijeut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. 
With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
net. 
Locock.— SIDE AND SCREW : being 
Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. LococK. 
With Diagrams. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. 6d. 
Mackenzie.— NOTES FOR HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown Svo. 
Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. Svo, 16s. 
Maskelyne.— SHARPS AND FLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Maskelyne, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Millais. — THE WILD-FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Goille Mil- 
lais, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates, 
2 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations 
from the Author's Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to, 30s. net. 
Modern Bridge.— By ' Slam '. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. ISmo, 3s. 6d. 
Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
William Pauk, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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Payne-G-allwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

LETTERS TO YOUNG HHOOTBRS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. ^d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series), On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s- 6d. 

I,ETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Or. 
8vo, 185. 



Pole.— THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC G\ME OF WHIST. 
By WirxiAM Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo, 
2.5. net. 



Prootor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8to, 
3s. net. 



Ronalds.—THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. 8vo, 14s. 



S e 1 o u s. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
CoDRTENEY Selods. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium 8vo, 12s. 6^^. net. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 



Abbott.— THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12ino, 3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS. Books I. -IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, Jambs Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 13s. 6rf. 



Bacon (Francis)— comtinMai. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Speddinq. 7 vols. 8vo, 
£4 4s. 



THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D. D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



THE ESSAYS: 
Store and C. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 



With Notes by F. 
H. Gibson. Crown 



THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. Svo, 6s. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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Bain (Alexander). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from ' Mind '. 

[7m the press. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6(i. 

Or Separately, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Cro\vn 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Part 11. THEORY OP ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. M. 

LOGIC. Part I. Deduction. Crown 
Svo, is. Part II. Induction. Crown 
Svo, 6s. M. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
Svo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
Svo, 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. Svo, 2s. 

Bray.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Chakles Bbay. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

Crozier (John Beattie). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS : 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. Svo, 14s. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 

Vol. II. (In prepa/ration.) 

Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. M. 

Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. 
By William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



Green (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

Svo, 16s. each. 
Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo, 

21s. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 

OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 

With Preface by Bernard Bosan- 

QUET. Svo, 5s. 

aurnhill.— THE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GUKNHILL, B. A. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphysical 
Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OP PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Boole II. Positive 
Science ; , Boole III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Boole IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo, 36s. net. 

Hume. — THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
by T. H. Green aud T. H. Gkose. 4 
vols. Svo, 2Ss. Or separately. Essays. 
2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature. 
2 vols. 14s. 

Hutchinson.— DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G.Hutchin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. Svo, 9s. %d. net. 

James.— THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, Svo, 7s. M. 

Justinian. -THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo, ISs. 
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Mill (John Stcart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3s. U. 

ON LIBERTY.^ Crown 8vo, Is. U. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 
, UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 

Monek.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By William Henry S. 
MoNCK, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Eant (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON' THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K.Abbott, B.D. With Memoir. 
Svo, 12s. M. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. Svo, 6s. 

Kelly.— GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Edmokd Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. 1. Justice. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. Svo, 10s. %d. net. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KiLLiOK, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Ladd (George TRtrjiBOLL). 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. Svo, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. Svo, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
Svo, 5s. &d. 

Leeky.— THE MAP OF LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. Library 
Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Lutoslawski.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Win- 
cent Y LniosLAWSKi. Svo, 21s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. Svo, 

2l5. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OP INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 18s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 

DANTA PHILOSOPHY, Cr. Svo, 5s. 



Myers. — HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Rielimond. — THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By Ennis Richmond, Author 
of ' Boyhood ' and ' Through Boyhood 
to Manhood '. Crown Svo. 

Komanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By George John 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown Svo, 
4s. Qd. 

Sully (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Or. 
Svo, 9s. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown Svo, 65. 6d 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. Svo, 
10s. &d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Child- 
hood '. With 25 Illustrations. Crowu 
Svo, 4s. &d. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander Sutherland, 
M.A. 2 vols. - Svo, 2Ss. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 2s. dd. 
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Webb.— THE VEIL OF ISIS ; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. ^d. 



Weber.— HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thillt, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. 



Whately (Archbishop). 

BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
8vo, 10s. M. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 
4s. U. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Crown 
8vo, 4s. M. 



Zeller (Dr. Edward). 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 

SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15s. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated 

by Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Or. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 

Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, B.A. 

Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reichel, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. ^d. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 

PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 

F. C. (30STBLL0E, M.A., and J. H. 

Mdirhead, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 



STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 



A MANUAL OP POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
RiCKABT, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S. J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL LAW). By Joseph Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Mahee, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. &d. 



History and Science of Language, etc. 



Davidson.— LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fop. 8vo, 3s. 6c?. 

Parrar.- LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Parrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Graham. — ENGLISH SYNON YMS, 
Classified and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. P. Graham. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s. 

Max MuUer (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OP LANGUAGE. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. 



Max Miiller (F.)~continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. III. ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATCRE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Koget.— THESAURUS OP ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By Peter Mark 
ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. With full Index. 
Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 



Ashley (W. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. Crown Svo, Part 
I., 5s. Part II., 10s. &d. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown Svo, 9s. net. 



Bagehot.— ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown Svo, 3s. %d. 



Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. By 
Samuel A. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 



Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. (Stonyhurst Philo- 
sophical Series.) 



Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrence, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6d. 



Leslie. —ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. B. Cliffe Leslie, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. Svo, 10s. 6d. 



Maoleod (Henry Donning). 

ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 
Svo, Is. 

THE ELEMENTS OP ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. each. 

BIMETALLISM. Svo, 5s. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. Svo, 12s. 
Vol. II. 14s. 



Macleod (Henry Donning)— <»»<. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. Svo. 
In 1 vol. 30s. net ; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10s. net. Vol. II., Part I., 
10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 



INDIAN CURRENCY, 
net. 



Svo, 2s. &d. 



Mill.— POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stdart Mill. 
Popular Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo, SOs. 



M u 1 h a 11. — INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. MuLHALL, F.S.S. With 32 
■ams. Crown Svo, 8s. &d. 



S p a h r. — AMERICA'S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charles B. Spahr. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 



Symes.— POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for solution. Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. 6c?. 



Toynbee.— LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th century in ENGLAND. By 
Arnold Toynbee. Svo, 10s. 6d. 



Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
Svo, IScf. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. Svo, 
25s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY : Essays. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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Romanes (Georob John)— 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
au Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwikian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions: Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION : a New Theory of the Evolution 
of Mind. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
' Spiritual Law in the Natural World," 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 



Clodd (Edward), 

THE STORY OP CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. Sd. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. With Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

liubbock.— THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATION, and the Primitive condition 
of Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. , M.P. 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

Romanes (George John). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



The Science of Religion, etc. 



Balfour.— THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfoor, M.P. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

Baring-GQuld.— THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Baking- 
Gould. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. ^d. 
each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. Svo, 15s. 

Davidson. — THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. Svo, 15s. 
Lang (Andrew). 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. Svo, 10s. 6(«. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY : a Reply to 

Professor Max Miiller. Svo, 9s. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 

Svo. 5s. net. 



Max Miiller (The Right Hon. P.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Svo, 18s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1S7S. Crown Svo, 5s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION. Crown Svo, 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Giftbrd 
Lectures, 1888. Crown Svo, 5s. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1890. Crown Svo, 5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1891. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

THEOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. Tlie Gifford Lectures, 
1892. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VBDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 1894. 
Crown Svo, 5s. 
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Abbott.— HBLLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Eeligion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, Is. Gd. 



JEschylus. — EUMENIDES OF 
yESCHTTiUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. DATiEa. 8vo, 7s. 

Aristophanes.— THEACHAKNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By E. Y. TYERELt. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 

Becker (W. A.). Tran.ilated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS': or, Eomau Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 5d. 

CHAEICLES: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OP THE 
ODYSSEY, WHEKE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OP THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. By Samuel 
B0TLEK. With 14 Illustrations and 4 
Maps. 8vo, 10s. M. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. 8vo, 13s. 

Cioero. — CICERO'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tterell. Vols. I., 
II., III., 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vol. v.. Us. VoLVI., 12s. VoLVII., 
Index, 7s. 6d. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 
and 1901. 8vo, 6s. 6A net. 



Hime. — LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Heket 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 



Homer. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those who cannot read the 
origiual. By Samuel Butlek. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. &d. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Butler. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMEE. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Horace.— THE WOEKS OF HOEACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
5s. net. 



Iiucan.— THE PHARSALIA OP 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
By Sir Edward Eidlet. 8vo, 14s. 

m a ekail.— SELECT EPIGEAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. Maokail. Edited with a 
Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes. 8vo, 16s. 

Rich.— A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

Sophocles. — Translated into Englisli 
Verse. By Eobert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Eugby School. Cr. 
Svo, 8«. 6d. 



Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VEESE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. Svo, 6s, 
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Virgil. 

THE POEMS OP VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by John 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE jENEID of VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John 
CoNrNGTON. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

THE iENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
MoRBis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

. THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. Thobnhill. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 



Virgil — continued. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Jambs 
Rhoades. 

Books I. -VI. Crown 8v0j Ss, 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 

"Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
8vo, 6s. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-roo]ii. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 

RUMPELSTI LTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). From ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them'. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By Geokqe Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fcp. 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. net. 

Goethe.- THE FIRST PART OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Triuity College ; Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with THE DEATH OF FAUST, 
from the Second Part. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Ingelo'W (Jean). 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete In 

One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from the Writings of Jean 

Ingelow. Fop. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 

plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fop. 8vo, 

2s. 6d. net. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Leoky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. B. H. Leckt. Fop. 8vo, 5s. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen Mere- 
dith). 

THE WANDERER. Or. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Maeaulay.— LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH 'IVBY' AND 'THE 
ARMADA'. By Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Soharp. Fcp. 4to, 

10s. 6d. 
— • .- Bijou 

Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 
-■ : Popular 

Edition, Fop. 4to, 6d. sewed. Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wegdelin. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo, Is, 

sewed. Is, Gd. cloth. 
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MacDonald.— A BOOK OP STRIFE, 
IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL : Poems. By Geokge 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18mo, 6s. 

Moon.— POEMS OP LOVE AND 
HOME. By George Washington 
Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

Morris (William). 
POETICAL WORKS— lA^^t,1i-i 

Bdiiion. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net each. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OP JASON. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE DEFENCE OP GDENBVBRE, 

and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE STORY OP SIGURD THE 

VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 

THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

net. 
POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 

IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE ODYSSEY OP HOMER. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

net. 
THE iENEIDS OP VIRGIL. Done 

into English Verse. Crown Svo, 5s. 

net. 
THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE POLK OP 

THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 

by William Morris and A. J. 

Wtatt. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 Vols. 12mo, 
25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s. ; or 
2s. Sd. each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 

crown Svo, 6s. 
* ♦ For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp 27, 37, 38, 39. 



Morte Arthur : an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary. By Mart 
MACLEOD Banks. Pep. Svo, 3s. M. 

Nesbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
First Series. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. Second 
Series. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Kiley. — OLD-FASHIONED EOSES : 
Poems. By James Whitoombe Riley. 
12mo, 5s. 

Romanes.— A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OP GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown Svo, 4s. Qd. 

Savag«-Armstrong.-BALLADS OF 
DOWN. By G. F. Savage-Armstrong. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. ] 
vol. Svo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
Svo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary P. Donbar, 
32mo, Is. M. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Re 
considered, and in part Rearranged, 
with Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By Samuel Butler, Author of 
'Erewhou'. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, 5s. 

■Wagner. — THE NIBELUNGEN 
RING. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. Rhine Gold, and Valkyrie. Fcp. 

Svo, 4s. &d. 
Vol. II. Siegfried, and the Twilight of 

the Gods. Fcp. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 



Anstey (F.). 

VOCES POPULT. 
Punch. ) 



(Reprinted from 



First Series. Witli 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partutdge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S, 

and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 

• Punch.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 

Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo, 

3s. net. 



Bailey.— MY LADY OF ORANGE: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. BaILET. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Beaeonsfield (The Eakl of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete In 
11 vols. Crown Svo, Is. 6a!. each, or 
in sets, 16s. net. 



Vivian Grey. 


Sybil. 


The Yoxing Duke, etc. 


Henrietta Tempi 


Alroy, Isior, etc. 


Venetia. 


Contarini, Fleming, 


Coning.sby, 


etc. 


Lothair. 


Tancred. 


Endymion. 



NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDBN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
Svo, 42s. 



Churchill.— SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurauia. By Winston 
Si'ENCEB Churchill, M.P. Crown 



Crawford.— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ' The 
Vagrants,' by Fred. Walker, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 



Creed. -THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. 
By Sibyl Creed. Cr. Svo, 6s. 



DougaU.— BEGGARS ALL. By i. 
Doogall. Crown Svo, 3«. 6d. 



Doyle (A. CoNAN). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3s. Qd. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 3s. &d. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETrERS. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown Svo, 3s. ^d. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 

DARICNESS AND DAWN : or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

Fo^wler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Six Philip Bdrne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). 

FIANDBR' S WIDOW. Crown Svo, 6s. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

PASTORALS OP DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Proude.~THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY ; an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By James A. Frodde. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Gurdon.— M EMORIES AND 
FANCIES ; Suffolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gdrdoh. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Haggard (H. Rideb). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN'S WIFE. W ith 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. ^d. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6a!. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 3s. (>d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

ERIC BRIGHTBYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. Svo, Is. M. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

MR. MEESON'S WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6(^. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3s. ^d. 



Crown 



Haggard (H. Rtder]— continued. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6A 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH'S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Haggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lakg. With 
27 Illustrations. Crowu Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Harte. — IN THE CARQUINEZ 
WOODS. By Bbet Harte. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Hope.— THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Howard (Lady Mabbl). 

THE UNDOING OF JOHN BREW- 
STER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



Jerome.— SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ' Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 



Joyce.— OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown Svo, 3s. Qd. 



Lang.— A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
Image. Crowu Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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Levett-Yeats (S.). 

THE CHEVALIER D'AIJRIAC. 
8vo, 3s. 6(i. 



Cr. 



THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Crown 8vo, 



Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6rf. net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF y 
TRUTH. Fop. 8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

DO RE EN. The Story of a Singer. 
Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marohmont.— IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthoe 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Max Iffuller.— DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MOller. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Melville (G. J. Whyte). 



The Gladiators. 
The Inteipieter. 
Gooil for Notliing. 
The Queen's ilaries. 



Hnlmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown 8vo, Is. Qd. each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massev. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 



Morris (William). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 
8vo, 7s. 6cf. 



Crown 



THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 5s. net 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 
8s. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. Qd. 

THE STORY OF GREITIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by EiRIKR J1AGNUS.S0N and 
William Morris. Crown 870, 5s. 
net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Eiri'kr 
Macndsson and William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*,* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37, 38 and 39. 
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Ifewman (Cakdinal). 

LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. Qd. 

CALLISTA : a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi- 
tion, 6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. Qd. 



Phillipps-WoUey.— SNAP ; A Le- 
gend of the Lone Mountain. By C. 
Phillipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8to. 3s. M. 



Raymond.— TWO MEN 0' MENDIP. 
By Walter Raymond. Crown 8vo, 



Ridley.— ANNE MAINWARING. By 
Alice Kidley, Author of 'The Story of 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Se'well (Elizabeth M. ). 

A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Peroival. 
Katherine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 



Amy Herbert, 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



Crown 8vo, Is. Qd. each, cloth plain ; 
2s. &d. each, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 



Somerville (B. CE.) and Ross 
(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M. With 31 Illustratious 
by B. 05. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. &d. 

THE SILVER FOX, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 



Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fcp. 
8vo, Is. sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. &d. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
—THE DYNAMITER. By Robert 
LoDis Stevenson and Fanny van 
DE Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 



Suttner,— LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
(Die Waffen Nieder) : The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha von Tilling. By 
Bertha von Suttker. Translated bj 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. Gd. 



Swan. —BALLAST. 
Crown 8vo, Qs. 



By Mtra Swan. 



TroUope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. M. 

BARCHESTBR TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
Is. GrI. 

Walford (L. B.). 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. Qd. 

LBDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2s. M. 

IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY'.S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2x. %d. 
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Walford (L. '&.)— continued. 
COUSJNS. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 



TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. M. 

PAULINE. Crown Svo, Is. %d. 

D[CK NETHBRBY. Cr. Svo, 2s. %d. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6rf. 



NAN, and other Stories. 
2s. 6(i. 



THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. 
Svo, 2s. 6rf. 



THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 
Svo, 2s. 6rf. 



Crown Svo, 
Cr. 
Crown 



' PLOUGHED,' and otliei Stories. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. M. 



THE MATCHMAKER. 
2s. 6d. 



Crown Svij 



Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown Svo, 



West.— EDMUND FULLESTON : or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of ' Half Honrs with the 
Millionaires,' etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 



Weyman (Stanley). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 3s. %A. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claude A. Sheppkrson. 
Cr. Svo, 6s. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 



Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Edward A. Bdtler, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Helmholtz.— POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hermann von Helmholtz. With 68 
Woodcnt.s. 2 vols, Cr, Svo, 3s, 6i. 

each, 



Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text, 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. net- 
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Hartwig (Geokge). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 75. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges, Is. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt edges, Is. net. 



Hudson (W. H.). 

NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, by A. D. McCoemick. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classiflcation by Fit ank 
E. Beddakd, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. MoCormiok, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. Lodge. Svo, 12s. 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 



Proctor (Richard A.)— continued. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown Svo, 3s. Qd. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Or. Svo, 3s. &d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By E. A. 
Proctor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Rantard. Crown 
Svo, 3s. Qd. 

*^* For Mr. Proctor's otJier books see 
pp. 16 and 35 and Messrs. Lon.gmans li 
Go. 's Gatalogiie of Scientific Works. 



Stanley.— A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HAl^DS : A De- 
scrijjtiou of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
Svo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. Svo, 
gilt edges, 7s. net. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, gilt edges, 3s. 6rf._ 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
3s. Gd. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ' Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illu.strations. Cr. 
Svo, gilt edges, 3s. 6rf, 
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Gwilt.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
ABCHITECTUEE. By J osEi'H Gwilt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(188S), witli alterations aud Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papwobth. 8vo, 
21s. net. 



Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplemi'nt brought down to 1889. 
By Rl-v. James Wood. Fop. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayke, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plate.s, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8vo, 



Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 12s. 



Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. ClassiHed 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literarj- 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. Eecomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, John Lewis Roget. 
Grown 8vo, 10s. 6^?. 



■Willich.— POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for ascertaining tlie 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



Children's Books. 



Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ottilia Adelborg. Translated 
from the Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6rf. net. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbie Fabwell Brown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fannt Y. Cokt. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. net. 

Buckland.— TTVO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Desnoters. By James 
Bl;ckland. With 110 Illustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Corbin and Going.-URCHINS OF 
THE SEA. By Marie Overton Cor- 
bin and Chari.es Bu,^;ton Going. With 
Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, 3s. ^d. 



Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or. 
Chronicle of JDscendune. 
2s. net. 



The First 
Crown 8vo, 



ALFGAR THE DANE : or, The Second 
Chronicle of .^Escendune. Crown 
Svo, 2s. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : being the Third 
and last Clironiole of ^Slsoendune. 
Crown Svo, 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons' Wars. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, 25. net. 
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Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : A Story Book for Boys. 
By Various Ahthoes. With 61 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 35. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS: a Story Book 
for Boys. By Vaeious Aothors. 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, is. net. 



■ Lang (Andkew).— Edited by. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6*. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 



THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt 
6s. 



THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. Witli 65 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt tdKi^s, 
6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. (Jrowii 8vo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE BLUB POETRY BOOK. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 



Lang (Andrew).— licliteil \iy—conti7i7iec7. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 65 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6.v. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 



Meade (L. T.). 

DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown S\'o, 3s. net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OP SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 



Murray.— FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hilda Murray 
(the Hon. Mrs. Mukrav of Elibank). 
Pictured by J. S. Elaxd. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



Penrose.— CHUBBY: a Nuisance. By 
Mrs. Penrose. With Illustratirijis by 
G. Granville Maxton. 



Praeger (Kosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. Witli 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 



Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
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Upton (Florence K. ami Bertha). 
THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 

DOLLS AND A 'GOLLIWOGG'. 

W ith 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 

Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 

6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 

CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 

and numerous Illustrations in the 

Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 



tTpton (Florence K. and Bertha)— 

continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIV/OGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. M. EACH Volume. 



Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot's (W.) Biographical Studies. 
3s. 6rf. 

Bagehot's (W.) Economic Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. 6rf. each. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. ?,s. Qd. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3s. &d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Becker's (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greelcs. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. M. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage in the 'Sun- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 

ciodd's (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 lUus- 
ti-atious. 3s. &d. 



Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Dougall's(L.)BeggarsAll; aNovel, 3s. Gd. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Folestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. 6cJ. 
Doyle's (A. Conan) The Stark Munro 

Letters. 3s. 61^. 
Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 

of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 

6rZ. each. 
Froude's (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 

of Aragon. 3s. M. 
Froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 

the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. M. 
Froude's (J. A.) English Seamen in the 

Sixteenth Century. 3s. ^d. 
Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. Qd, each. 
Froude's (J. A.) Oceana, or England 

and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations 

3s. U. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
3s. 6A 
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Froude's (J. A.) Tha Life and Letters of Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
Erasmus. 3s. 6rf. tratious. .35. 



Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a 
History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Froude's (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch. 3s. 6rf. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy : an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury. 3s. 6cJ. 

Froude's (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
3s. 6d. 

Gletg's (Kev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Greville's (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George lY., King 
William lY., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. &d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 
Y.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. 6rf.. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 3s. &d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. Qd. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3s, ^d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Monte'zuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6t;. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6ci. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 



Haggard (H. R.) 
World's Desire. 



and Lang's (A.) The 
With 27 lUus. 3s. 6a:. 



Harte's (Bret) -In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 3s. Hd. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6rf. each. 

Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Howltt's (W.) Yisits to Remarkable 
Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. M. 

Jefferles' (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. Qd. 



and Hedgerow. 



Jefferles' (R.) Field 
With Portrait. 3s. 



Jefferles' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 3s. fSd. 

Jefferles' (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 3s. 6cJ. 

Jeiferies' (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 3s. &d. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 

1837-8. 6 vols. 3s. 6rf. each. 

Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the ' Alerte ' : 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6(i. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Ti-avel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6c?. 

Knight's (E. F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 lUns- 
trations. 3s. Qd. 
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Kbstlln's (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS, 
.3s. 6d. 



Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. 

Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 



With 20 



Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. M. 



Lang's (A.) 
Ghosts. 



The Book of Dreams and 



Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
tlie Days of Joan of Are. With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 
2 vols. 7s. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 



Lovett-Yeats' (S.) 
D'Aurlac. 3s. 6d. 



The 



Chevalier 



Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

' Alliauy ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Macanlay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
1 Illustrations to the ' Lays '. 3s. 6d. 



Macleod's (H. D.) 
3s. Qd. 



Elements of Banking. 



Marbot's (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
lated. 2 vols. 7s. 

Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. Qd. 

Meri vale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. M. 
each. 

Msrriman's (H. S.) Flotsam : a Tale of 
the Indian Mutiny. 3s. 6d. 

Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 6d. 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 



Mllner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year chietiy in a Garden. 
3s. 6d. 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland, With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. 6d. 

Philllpps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 3s. &d. 

Proctor's (R, A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
3s. U. 

Proctor's (B. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
3s. 6d. 



Proctor's (R. A. 
Leisure Hours. 


Light Science 

First Series. 3s 


for 


Proctor's 


(R. A.) The Moon. 


3s. U. 




Proctor's 
Ours. 


(R. 
3s. 


A.) 
6d. 


Other 


Worlds 


than 



Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities : a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3s. &d. 



Proctor's (R. A.) 
Ours. 3s. M. 



Other Suns than 



Proctor's (R. A.) Rough 
Smooth. 3s. ^d. 



Proctor's 
Science. 



(R. A.) 
3s. 6d. 



Ways made 
Pleasant Ways In 



Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3s. &d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

R. A. Pbcictok, Edwakd Cloud, 
Andrkw Wilsok, Thomas Foster 
and A. C. Ranvard. With Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 

Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 



Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
3s. 6d. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. M, 
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Stephen's (L.) The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). Witli 4 [llnstratious. 3s. ^d. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 3s. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6rf. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 3s. 6rf. 



Trevelyan's (Sir G. 0.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 8s. 6f2. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 

the Wolf: a Romance. 3s. fid. 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 

Witli 60 Illustratious. 3s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 3s. 6(i. 



Cookery, Domestic 

Aeton.— MODERN COOKERY. By 
Eliza Aoton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Angwin. — SIIWPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. By M. C. Angwin, Diplo- 
mate (First Class) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Ashby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashby, MD., 
F.R.C^P., Physician to the Manchester 
Children's Hospital. W ith 25 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 

De Salis (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY. With 

Coloiireil and other Illustrations. 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. M. 
DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 

Svo, Is. M. 
DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 

A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6J. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. U. 
DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 

Is. 6d. 



Management, etc. 

De Salis (Mrs.) — continued. 
ENTREES X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo 

Is. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. Svo, 

Is. 6d. 
GARDENING X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 

Part I., Vegetables, Is. 6d. Part II., 

Fruits, l,s. 6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS X LA MODE. 

Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 
NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 
OYSTERS A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 

Is. 6d. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. Gd. 
SAVOURIES X LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 

Is. ed. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH 1 LA 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 
SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES X 

LA MODE. Fop. Svo, Is. 6d. 
TEM.PT1NG DISHES FOR SMALL 

INCOMES. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 

EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown Svo, 

Is. 6(/. 

Lear.— MAIGRE COOKERY. By H. 
L. Sidney Leah. 16nio, 2s, 

Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. PooLE. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

Eotheram. — HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. RoTHERAM, 
First Glass Diploniee, National Tr.aiuing 
School ot Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire Coiuity Council. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 
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Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and Robert J. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, llj x 8J ius., each 
Plate containing Two Figures — (a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure ; (b) The 
same Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 229 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. Qd. 

Ha-weis (Rev. H. R. ). 
MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerous lUus- 
, trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, %s. net. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6.s. net. 

Huish, Head and LonKman.— 

SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM 
BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Hd]SH, 
LL.B. ; also 'The Stitchery of the 
Same,' by Mrs. Head; and 'Foreign 
Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 
40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 
£2 2s. net. 

HuUah.— THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8vo, 8s. M. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion of St. Mary. With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8to, 10s. net. 



Jameson (Mrs. Anna) — continued. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued 
and completed by Lady Eastlake. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 

Kingsley.— A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Kristeller.— ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Ry Paul Kristeller. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
£3 10s. net. 

Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 
8vo, 12s. 

Morris (William). 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21ST FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN- DE- 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. Qd. 
net. 
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Morris (William) — continued. 

ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (1889). 8vo, 2s. M. net. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers read before the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 8vo, 
2.S. 6d. net. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Preface by William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6rf. net. 

*^ For Mr. William Morris's other 
works see pp. 24, 27 and 39. 



Van Dyke.— A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Willard.-HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN ART. By AsHTON Rollins 
WlLLARD. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, 
18s. net. 

"Wellington. -A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Welliugton. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, Clement & Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal 4to, f 6 63. net. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Bagehot.— LITERARY STUDIES. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 
vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE : 
Papers and Addresses. Ijy James H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. &d. 

Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS 
OP Tt^E MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
Barinq-Godld. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Tho.viaS 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biogrnphical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST; being a ClassiKed Re- 
gister of Charities in or availat>le in the 
Metropolis. With an Introduction by 
C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. 8vo, 4s. 

Christie.-SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
O.xon., Hon. LL.D. Vict. E.lited with 
a Memoir by W. A. Shaw, Litt.D. 
Witli I'oi traits and other Illustrations. 

Diekinson.-KING ARTHUR IN Hodgson.— OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dick- VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 

, inson, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. worth H. Hodgson, LL.D. CrownSvo, 
Ciowu 8vo, 4s. Qd. \ 8s. 6d, 



Erasmus. — THE EPISTLES OF 
ERASMUS, from his Earliest Letters to 
his Filty-tirst Year, arranged in Order 
of Time. English Translations from the 
Early Correspondence so arranged, with 
a Commentary conSrming the Chronolo- 
gical arrangement and supplying further 
Biographical Matter. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Evans.— THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSA YS. By the Author of ' Times and 
Days'. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Geikie. — THE VICAR AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Reported by Cdnninqham 
Geikie, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. 
Mary's, Barnstaple. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Haggard. — A FARMER'S YEAR : 
being his Commonplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 36 
Illustrations by G. Leon Little and 3 
others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6(?. net. 
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Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenig. With 1 Sketoli in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M. Bower. 8vo, 15s. net. 

Hutchinson LREAMS AND THEIR 

MEANINGS. By Horace G. HuTCHm- 
SON. With many Acconnts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Preface by C. J. Longman. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

RED DEER. With 17 lUustrationB by 
J. Charlton and H. Tukalt. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. &d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gebtrude). 
HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8to, 10s. 6A 
net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
WorMng Amateur. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. Svo, 10s. 6d. net 

Johnson (J. & J. H.). 
THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. ' 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 



Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crowli 
Svo, 5s. each. 

Iiang (Andrew). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fop, Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fcp. Svo, 2s. Qd. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 

Svo, 2s. 6rf. net. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown Svo, 2s. ^d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSK 

Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

GHOSTS. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Maryon. — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW. By Maud Maryon. With i 
Illustrations by Gordon Bowne. Cr. 
Svo, 5s. net. 

Matthews.— NOTES ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Brander Matthews. 
Fop. Svo, Is. 6d. net. 

Max MUller (The Bight Hon. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. I. Recent Essays and 
Addresses. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown Svo, 5s. 

INDIA : WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? 
Crown Svo, 5«. 

Milner. — COUNTRY PLEASURES : 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 
Garden. By George Milner. Crown 
Svo, 3s. M. 

Morris.— SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered ou various Occasions. 
By William Morris. Post Svo, 4s. 6rf. 
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Myers. — HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Fredebio W. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 



Parker and Unwin.— THE ART OF 
BUILDING A HOME : a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustration.'^. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. Witli 
68 Full-page Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6(Z. net. 



Passmore.— LEISURABLE STUDIES. 
By the Rev. T. H. Passjiore, M.A. 
Cr. Svo, 4s. net. 

Contents : The ' Religious Woman ' 
— Preachments — Silly Ritual — The 
Tyranny of the Word— The Lectern — 
The Functions of Ceremonial — Homo 
Creator — Concerning the Pun — Pro- 
verbia. 



Pollock.— JANE AUSTEN : her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Walter 
Herries Pollock. Crown Svo, 3s. %d. 
net. 



Poore (George Vivian, M.D.). 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
With 13 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
6s. 6d. 

THE DWELLING HOUSE. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6(i. 



Kossetti.— A SHADOW OF DANTE : 
being an Essay towards .studying Him- 
self, his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
By Marta Prancesoa Rossetti. Crown 
Svo, 3.S, 6rf. 



Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fop, Svo, 2s. id. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
16mo, Is. id. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS. Fcp. Svo, 
2s. %i. net. 
40,otx)/io/oi. 



Soulsby (LucT H. M. )— co»<im««(Z. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo, 2s. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER. Fcp. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 



Southey.— THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOUTHEY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. Svo, 14s. 

Stevens.— ON THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPS AND THEIR CARGOES. With 
Information regarding Freights, Char- 
ter-Parties, etc. By Robert White 
Stevens. Svo, 21s. 



Sutherland. — TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY INVENTIONS: A Forecast. 
By Geoeoe Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
Svo, 4». 6(Z. net. 



Turner and Sutherland. — THE 

' DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 
Turner and Alexander Sotherlahb. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



■Warwick.— PROGRESS IN WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE : being the Report of Confer- 
ences and a Congress held in connection 
with the Educational Section, Victorian 
Bra Exhibition. Edited by the Coun- 
tess op Warwick. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Weathers.— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By John 
WE.ATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 159 Dia- 
fframs. Svo, 21s .net. 



■Whittall.— FREDERIC THE GREAT 
ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuscript ; with Reminiscences and 
Turkish Stories. By Sir J. William 
Whittall, President of the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. 



